6G OVERNMENT deserves a 

free and full discussion, and 

cannot fail to be benefited by a dis- 

passionate comparison of opinions.” 
—Martin Van Buren, 

President of the United States, 
1837—1841 
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Study Proposed 
Of Majority Rule 
* InJury Verdicts 


Results of Modified System 
In Civil Suits in California 
Discussed by Secretary 
Of Navy. 


A pplication Suggested 
To Criminal Cases 


dministration of Justice Made 
Difficult by Increase of 


Foreigners on Jury 
Says Mr. Wilbur. 


Legislators and members of the bar 
leprly are warranted in giving careful 
tudy to the suggestion that jury ver- 
icts by majority or three-fourths vote 
eplace the prevailing system of unani- 

ous verdicts, it was declared June 27 
by the Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. 

7ilbur, in addressing the Pennsylvania 
a@r Association at Bedford Springs, Pa. 

hanges and modifications In the law, 

r. Wilbur said, justify any consider- 
tion that is given the proposal. 

In discussing the question “Shall we 
-ontinue to require unanimous verdicts? 

y. Wilbur said the problem should be 
studied both as it concerns considera- 
ion of the jury in civil litigation and 
“in consideration of the new and well 
established tendency of legislation in 
-yiminal matters, relating the treatment 
bf the convicted criminal.” The increase 
umber of citizens of foreign birth who 
now get places in the jury box, he said, 
as increased the difficulty of the admin- 
stration of justice through the medium 
of a unanimous jury. - ; 

The full text of Secretary Wilbur’s 
address follows: . 

The jury system carried across the 
Atlantic by our English ancesters sur- 
rived the Declaration of Independence 
land has been universally incorporated 
nto the judicial system of the various 
States and of the nation, and has been 
ruaranteed in the fundamental law of 
the nation and of each State. The right 
o trial by a jury is not only guaranteed 
by our State and Federal constitutions 
but is thoroughly ingrained in oug whole 
judicial system. . 

While it is not an uncommon thing for 
tipo jury system to be criticized, par- 
icularly in criminal cases in which the 
public is much interested in a conviction, 
sentiment for its retention as part of 
he judicial system is well nigh univer- 
sal. Indeed, notwithstanding the fact 
hat lawyers are more and more inclined 
o waive jury trials in civil cases, the 
attitude of the public towards this sys- 
em is well exemplified by the fact that 
the changes‘in the common law system, 
hvith relation to juries, have been in 
favor of extending, with relation to 
juries, have been in favor of extending, 
rather than restricting, their powers. 

That is to say, the tendency is to re- 
trict judges in their instructions to the 
juries to the principles of the law in- 
wolved in the litigation, leaving the 
jurors to determine the facts. without 
the aid of the experience or judgment 
lof the court. Im Federal jurisdictions 
land in the States in which the common 
law system still prevails, under which 
the judges are permitted to comment 
upon and discuss the evidence, I think 
the tendency of the courts has been to 
minimize the amount of comment upon 
the testimony, particularly in States in 
vyhich, under the State constitution, in- 


[Continued or Page 9, Column 1.) 


ase for Air Service 
Being Built at Calais 


Will Serve Freight and Passen- 
gers Bound for England. 


A seaplane base for passenger and 
freight service to England is expected 
to be ready for use next month at Calais, 
France, according to a report from the 
American Consul at Calais, James G. 
Carter, made public June 27 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The full text of 
the Department’s statement follows: 

Work on the installation of equipment, 
consisting of seaplane sheds, warehouses 
and workshops, is well under way. The 
airport is situated at the port in what 
is called the “‘Bassin des Chasses de 
VEst.” 

Of the seven air lines to be included 
in this air transportation system is an 
important one between Paris, Amiens, 
Cglajs, London, Lille and Belgium. The 
si& others are: Paris-Heims-Strasbourg- 
Central Europe; Paris-Lyon- Marseille- 
Antibes-Alger'ia-Corsica-Tunis: Paris- 
Toulouse-Morocco; Paris-Bordeaux-Nan- 
tes-La Rochelle; Paris-Brest; Paris-Le 
Havre-Cherbourg. 

Schedules of Services 

The schedules provided for are said 
to include four services affecting Calais 
as follows: Between Calais and Paris; 
four departures per day in each direction, 
between 5:30 a. m. and 9:30 p. m.; be- 
tween Calis and London, four depar- 
tures per day from Calais, between 7:15 
a. m. and 1:15 the following morning, 
with four return trips; between Calais 
and Strasbourg, two departures per day, 
at 3:30 p. m., respectively, with return 
flights, arriving at Calais at 1.a. m. and 
1 p. m; between Lille, Calais and Lon- 
don, four departures from Lille, with 
calls at Calais, between 1:15 a. m. and 
6:15 p.m, with four return trips, in- 
cluding arrivals in Calais between 3:30 
a. m. and 9:30 p. m. 

The trip between Paris and Amiens 
will be made in 48 minutes and that be- 
tween Amiens and Calais in 52 minutes, 
while the trip between Paris and London 


"y be made in 2 hours and 40 minutes. 
a 


Doubtful Status of Mine C laims 


Said to Be Remedied by Decree | 


Government Right to Refuse Title on Breach of Require- 
ments Sustained by Court, Says Assistant to Solici- 
tor for Interior Department. 


The decision, rendered by the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia in the 
oil shale placer mining claims case, seek- 
ing a writ of mandamus against the Sec- 
retary of the interior, Dr. Hubert Work, 
is of much importance to the Department 
of the Interior, in that it reaffirms the 
decisions originally made by the Depart- 
ment, according to a statement made 
public June 27 by the Assistant to the 
Solicitor of the Department, O. H. 
Graves. 

In his statement, reviewing the case, 
Mr. Graves said that, “if the contention 
of the plaintiff had prevailed, it would 
have created a condition relative to oil 
shale placer mining claims upon which 
the assessment work had not been done 
during the year as provided by law, ef- 
fectually rendering their status uncer- 
tain and materially diminishing their 
value to the United States for leasing 
purposes.” 


Increase in Ratio 
Of Automobiles to 


Population Shown | 


One Car Is Estimated to Five 
Persons in Nation; One 


To 64 Persons for Rest 
Of World. 


The world ratio of persons to automo- 
biles, estimated at 71 to 1 on January 1, 
1926, has dropped to 64 to 1 as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1928, according to a statement 
made public by Irving H. Taylor, of the 
Automobile Division of the Department 
of Commerce. In the United States, the 
ratio is 5 to 1, and for the rest of the 
world 277 to 1. In Ethiopia, Mr. Tay- 
lor’s figures show, there are 109 automo- 
biles for a population of 10,000,000, or a 
ratio of 91,743 to 1. 

The stattment, which also includes a 
discusison of automobile market stabili- 
zation, follows in full text: 

Three yéars, afo, a8 of January 1, 1926, 
it was estimated that the world ratio of 
people to automobiles was 71 to 1; a 
year later Jannuary 1, 1927, the gap had 
narrowed to 1 automobile to 66 persons. 
At the beginning of 1928 with an esti- 
mated world population total of 1,900,- 
000,000 humans and about 29,700,000 
automobiles the rate was 64 persons to 
each automobile. 

Ratio in United States. ; 

The influence of the high per capita 
registration of automobiles in the United 
States is evidenced in the fact that 
whereas in the world as a whole there is 
one automobile to 64 persons, this ratio, 
when the United States is not taken into 
consideration, becomes one automobile to 
a group of 277 persons. 4 

The extremities of popular reception of 
automotive transportation are found in 
the United States, where.the ratio is one 
car to each small group of five people, 
and Ethiopia, where the presence of 109 
automobires and about 10,000,000 in- 
habitants makes the ratio as one- to 
91,743. ane 

“Automobile market stabilization” has 
been defined by some to be that stage in 
the normal development of any market 
when the sales to take the place of auto- 
mobiles which have gone out of circula- 
tion equal or approximate the number 
sold which are reflected in the net regis- 
tration increase for a period of a year 
at least. This point was presumably 
reached in the United States market last 


year when the ratio of automobiles ap- | 


proached one to five persons. 

To ascertain the degree to which a 
foreign market approximates stabiliza- 
tion apply the latest automobile registra- 
tion total against a population total 
from which has been eliminated that por- 
tion of the inhabitants that are not at 
present and, in large part, never will be, 
within the scope of a great many years, 


in a position to purchase even the lowest | Connecticut, 
Apply- j setts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hamp- | 
ing this process to 2 market like India | shire, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, ! 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, j 


priced second-hand automobile. 


would result in a much closer ratio of 
potential automobile buyers plus present 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 








| been reached by the Board to date. 


Survey Shows Econom tie Difficulties 


Furthermore, he contended, if the 
claimant who had neglected to do the 
assessment work in the period fixed 
might thereafter come in at any time 
and, upon the performance of the omit- 
ted work, demand title, the United States 
and a prospective lessee would hesitate 
to involve such lands in a lease under the 
act. 

The case, listed as Emil L. Krushnic v. 
Hubert Work, has been in litigation 
since 1920, when it was first brought be- 
fore the Department. Three rehearings 
in the Department, each in turn affirm- 
ing the original decision against the 
plaintiff, were had prior to the ruling of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, before Justice Wendell P. 
Stafford. 

The plaintiff has given notice of ap- 
peal to the Court of Appeals. The solici- 
tor of the Department, E. O. Patterson, 


[Continued 


on Page 8, Column 5.] 
Change in Distribution 
Of Crops Is Indicated 
Significant changes in the distribution 
of crops have taken place since the World 


War, the Department of Agriculture 
announced June 27. Between 15,000,000 


| and20,000,000 acres formerly required to 


produce feed for horses and mules, for 
example, have been released for other 
uses, it was explained. The full text 
of the statement follows: 


A decrease has occurred in wheat and 
the acreage of other grains, while the 
acreage devoted to cotton, alfalfa, clover, 
fruits and vegetables has increased no- 
tably. Crop production has been stimu- 
lated in the level lands of the West at 
the sacrifice of the hilly lands of the 
East. Corn acreage has declined east 
of Indiana, but to the west a general in- 
crease has taken place. 


Embargo Proposed 
On Nursery Stocks 


Suggested Regulations Af- 
fect Roses, Fruits and 
Five-leafed Pines. 

Conferences to consider proposed revi- 


sion of regulations governing interstate 
shipments of five-leafed pines and im- 


portation of fruit and rose stocks, were . 


held by the Federal Horticultural Board 
of the Department of Agriculture June 
27, the Chairman of the Board, Dr. C. L. 
Marlatt, stated orally June 27. 

The question of whether the Depart- 
ment should place an embargo against 
foreign fruit and rose stocks and seed- 
lings was first discussed, with members 


“of the American Association of Nursery- 


men presenting the trade viewpoint. It 
was generally felt, Dr. Marlatt an- 
nounced following the meeting, that do- 
mestic rose stocks were insufficient for 
the demand, and that some nurserymen 
believed European fruit stocks to be of a 
more uniformly high quality. 

The inadequacy of foreign inspection 
of these nursery stocks, said Dr. Marlatt, 
and the fact that reinspection in this 
country cannot by any means be de- 
pended upon to complete the safeguards 
against the entry of dangerous pests, 
brought up the issue of the proposed 
quarantine. 

The advisability of modifying the re- 
quirements governing the interstate 
movement of five-leafed pines and of 
currant and gooseberry plants on account 
of the white pine blister rust, was placed 
before the afternoon conference of rep- 
resentatives of the fifteen States which 
have been designated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture as infected with this disease. 
The infected States are the following: 
Idaho, Maine, Massachu- 


Washington and Wisconsin. 
Dr. Marlatt said that no decisions had 


To Be Main Reason People Leave Farms 


Old Age Is Found to Be Next 


in Importance in Question- 


naire Answered by 2,745 Farmers. 


Inability to “make ends meet” is prob- | 


ably the largest single factor in causing 
people to leave farms, while old age 
may be taken as the second largest, ac- 
cording to a statement just made public 
by Senior Agricultural Economist, C. J. 
Galpin, of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Galpin’s statement was based on 
a questionnaire survey of 20,000 men 


who were formerly farmers. 
replying, it was found that one-third 
had left farming because it was a “poor 
business,” while one-fourth based their 
departure on old age and the inability 
to carry on under its attendant liabilities. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Twenty thousand men living in cities, 
towns, and villages on January 1, 1926, 
who had previously been farm opera- 


tors living on farms were asked why | 
they left the farms. Of these 20,000, | 


2,745 made reply, and the following is 


virtually the story of these men as told | 


by themselves; 


Of those | 


“We represent every State in the 
Union. Some of us were farm tenants, 
sgme farm owners. In fact, one out of 
six was a farm tenant. None of us was 
a hired man at the time of leaving the 
farm. Two-thirds of us owners still own 
our farms. We have 9,000 children, and 
somewhat less than half of them are 
still in our homes. Over half of us left 
farming in the years 1924 and 1925. We 
were by on means new at farming, for 
many had operated farms as owners for 
a period of 10 to 14 years and even 
more for a period of from 30 to 39 
years. A third of us had been farming 
from 100 to 174 acres. One-sixth of us 


| had farms with from 175 to 249 acres, 
| and 24 of us had farms of 1,000 acres 


or more. Most of us were born in the 
United States; only 1 in 10 was born in 
a foreign country. 

“Various reasons for giving up farm- 
ing prevailed with us. In fact, our 
number may be classified into five main 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 6.] 


Weather Bureau Drops 
Boll Weevil Reports 


Weekly Bulletins Will No 
Longer Contain Damage 
Estimates. 


Effects of the boll weevil on the cot- 
ton crop will not be discussed by the 
Weather Bureau of the Department of 
Agriculture in future issues of the 
weekly weather crop bulletin, it was 
stated orally at the Bureau Jure 27. All 
boll weevil statements by the Bureau, it 
was explained, will be confined strictly 
to effects of weather conditions on the 
boll weevil. 

The Bureau’s position, it was ex- 
plained, is based on the clause in the 
agricultural appropriation act passed by 
the last session of Congress, which for- 
bids any of the funds provided therein 
from being expended on work duplicat- 
ing the activities of any other Govern- 
ment department or bureau. It was said 
at the Weather Bureau that the collec- 
tion and publication of all reports re- 
lating to bell weevil damage to the cot- 
ton crop has been vested in the Bureau 
of Entomology, and that consequently in 
pursuance of the appropriating act, the 
Weather Bureau will refrain from such 
statements. 


Increase During May 


In Wholesale and 
Retail Trade Noted 


Industrial Production Re- 
ported to Be Unchanged; 
Rates on Money Market 
At High Level. 


Industrial production continued in 
May at about the same level as in Feb- 
ruary, March and April, but there were 
increases shown in reports on whole- 
sale and retail trade as compared with 
the preceding months, the Federal Re- 
serve Board announced June 27 in a 
statement summarizing business and fi- 
nancial conditions. 

Sales i all lines of wholesale trade 
showed inereases over April, the Board 
said, explaining that allowance had 
been made for usual seasonal variations. 
As to the ‘retail sales, department stores 
and chaiii*stores and mail order houses 
all reported increases both over April 
and over May of last year. 

Money Market Firm. 

Although the volume of freight car 
loadings for May were not quite equal 
to those of May, 1927, the Board called 
attention to a substantial increase over 
the preceding month. 

The oney market continued firm. 
This condition was reflected in advances 
in open market to the highest levels 
since 1924. Following is the full text of 
the statement: 

Industrial production continued during 
May in about the same volume as in the 
three preceding months. Wholesale and 
retail trade increased in May and the 
general level of commodity prices 
showed a further advance. Security loans 
of member banks, which were in record 
volume in May, declined considerably 
during the’ first three weeks in June. 
Conditions in the money market re- 
mained firm. 

Steel Buying Light. 

Production—Production of manufac- 
tures was slightly smaller in May than 
in April, when allowance is made for 
usual seasonal variations, while the out- 
put of minerals increased somewhat. 
Production of steel declined in May from 
the high level attained in April but was 
in about the same volume as a year ago. 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 7.] 


Tourists Aid Sales Abroad 
Of American Cigarettes 


The demand of American tourists for 
American cigarettes is steadily develop- 
ing a market among the natives of for- 
eign countries, according to information 
received by the Department of Commerce 
from the American Consul at Basel, 
Calvin M. Hitch. The full text of the 
Department’s statement follows: 

A Basel tobacco importing firm stated 
some time ago that its customers were 
receiving numerous requests for a cer- 
tain brand of American cigarettes, and 
asked to be furnished the name and ad- 
dress of the manufacturer of the brand 
in question. The desired information was 
furnished and soon after the Basel firm 
placed a trial order for 50,000 cigarettes. 
Since that time the firm has added to its 
line several other well known brands of 
American cigarettes as well as Ameri- 
can smoking tobacco and pipes. 


Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


... of every article in 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 

——_______. 
| Turn to Back Page 





| 
and (2) of subdivision (a) of section 500 


| Beard Is Named 
| To Study Safety 


Of Submarines 


cacti | The status of negotiations on the pro- | 

Two Civilian and Two Naval | ! 

| it was stated orally by the Department 
of State was the subject of a conference 

| June 27, between the Secretary of State, 
Frank B. Kellogg and the Ambassador of | 


Engineers Designated by 
Acting Secretary of 
Navy. 


Four Thousand Ideas 
Await Consideration 


Appropriation of $200,000 
Made Available by Congress 
For Inquiry Into Means 
Of Security. 


Appointment of a board of five engi- | interested governments 


neers, as authorized by Congress, to con- 


sider and pass on 4,000 ideas presented | 


| European Nations 


to the Department of the Navy follow- 
ing the S-4 catastrophe, was announced 
June 27 by the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Admiral Charles F. Hughes, as 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 

The board will consist of Thomas A. 
Scott, of the Merritt-Champan-Scott 
Salvage Co.; Dr. W. R. Whitney, di- 
rector research laboratory, General 
Electric Company; Rear Admiral Joseph 
Strauss, U. S. Navy, retired; and Rear 
Admiral David W. Taylor. 

Mr. Stephens Withdraws. 


The fifth member was to be John F. | 
York. | 


Stephens, engineer, of New 
Mr. Stephens has found that it will be 
impracticable for him to serve, and a 
successor will be named. 

The Board will hold its first meeting 
June 29, at the Department, and con- 
sider plans of action and methods of 
procedure. 


The full text of the statement follows: | 


The appointment of a board of. five 
distinguished men to consider and pass 
on the 4,000 ideas presented to the Navy 
Department as a result of the S-4 ac- 
cident was announced June 27 by Admiral 
Charles F. Hughes, United States Navy, 
Chief of Naval Operations and Acting 
Secretary of the Navy. 

The members of the board will be: 
Thomas A. Scott, Dr. W. R. Whitney, 
Rear Admiral Joseph Strauss, United 


ay W. Taylor, United States Navy 
ret. 

Mr. John F. Stephens of New York 
City accepted the invitation of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to serve on the board, 
but later stated that it would be im- 
practicable to serve at this time. The 
selection of his successor will be an- 
nounced when all details have been ar- 
ranged. 

As a result of the sinking of the 
submarine U.S. S. S-4 off Provincetown, 
Massachusetts, on December 17, 1927, 
and the great interest displayed by citi- 
zens throughout the United States as 
well as by individuals in foreign coun- 
tries, the Navy Department 


detailing over 4,000 ideas, suggestions 
and plans for the increased safety of 
submarine operation, particularly with 
regard to the saving of members of the 
crews of sunken vessels. 


4,000 Ideas Submitted. 
Scores of the ideas have been care- 


fully illustrated by plans and in many | 
Due to the | 
desire of the Navy Department to give | 
full consideration to.each contribution, | 
the board has been appointed to go over | 


cases by working models. 


these ideas with a view of determining 
those which are of practicable value. 


Since their receipt the plans have been | 
carefully catalogued, classified and made | 


ready for scrutiny by Captain David 


Theleen, United States Navy, technical | 


aide to the Secretary of the Navy and 
director of the naval research laboratory 
at Belleview, D. C. 


With the first meeting of the board, | 


Friday morning, June 29, 1928, the mem- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


| Explanation Given 


Of Amusement Tax 


Lower Rate Seale 
After Midnight June 28. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue made 
public a statement June 27 explaining the 
provisions of the Revenue Act of 1928 
which concern the tax on admissions to 


new rates, which are lower than those of 


the Revenue Act of 1926, will become | 
Fol- | 
lowing is the full text of the statement: | 


operative after midnight June 28. 


With reference to the increase in the 


exemption of the tax on admissions, the | 


following has been sent to Collectors of 
Internal Revenue: Reference is made to 
sections 411 and 412 of the Revenue Act 
of 1928, which amend paragraphs (1) 


of the Revenue Act of 1926. 

Section 411 imposes a tax on amounts 
paid for admission after midnight, June 
28, 1928, at the rate oi 1 cent for each 
10 cents or fraction thereof, provided the 
amount paid for a single admission is 
in excess of $3. Amoutts paid for ad- 
mission by season ticket or subscription 
are taxable only if the amount which 
would be charged to the holder or sub- 
scriber for a single admission is in ex- 
cess of $3. 


June 28, 1928, for more than 75 cents 
are taxable under the 1926 Revenue Act, 
even though such tickets are for per- 


[Centinued on Page &, Column 4.] 


Mr. Kellogg Confers 
_ With Envoy on Peace 


| Secretary of State and Mr. 
Claudel Discuss Anti-War 
Treaty. 


posed treaty for the renunciation of war, 


France, Paul Claudel. 


The French Ambassador, it was ex- 


plained has changed his plans to go to 


France immediately on his vacation and 


will remain in Washington several weeks. 


No comment was made upon a report 
that Secretary Kellogg would go to 
Paris to sign the treaty. It was stated 
that no thought had yet been given to 


the time and place of signing the treaty | 
and that the first problem confronting 


Secretary Kellogg was to get the terms 
of the treaty definitely decided. No re- 
plies have yet been received from the 14 


Giving Cooperation 


Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Says American  Restric- 
tive Policy Is Recog- 
nized As Permanent. 


Europe generally is in fairly prosper- 
ous condition and its people are for the 
most part happy and contented, the As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor, Robe Carl 
White, stated orally June 27. Mr. White 
had just returned from a two and one- 
half month’s tour abroad, during which 
he visited 17 countries. He said he 
found that European governments are 
recognizing the American restrictive im- 
migration laws as a permanent policy of 
this government and are evincing a spirit 
of cooperation on that understanding. 

“I went to England and Ireland first 
of all,” Mr. White said. I was there 
three years ago and this time I found 
the people much happier and more con- 
tented than before. The war atmosphere 
had di-appéared-and conditions showed 


| considerable improvement. 
States Navy (ret.), and Rear Admiral F : 


“There were about the same conditions 
as three years ago in France. In Italy, 
the people are unusually busy and ‘I 
noticed that almost all are very ambi- 
tious. So far as I observed, almost every- 
body was working but of course there is 
more or less unemployment there. I 
would say the unemployment conditions 
there are about normal. I went to 
Egypt. In Greece, Jugoslavia and the 
Balkan states I found the people fairly 
prosperous. Austria is still suffering 
from the effects of the war. There was 
considerable depression there. 


Germany Is Prosperous. 





was the | 
recipient of over 6,800 communications | 


Operative 


Admission tickets sold by | 
theatres, operas, etc., prior to midnight, | 


, “Germany is prosperous and progres- 
sive. It has had a wonderful indusirial 


German people, like the American peo- 
ple, are welcoming innovations and are 
showing initiative and energy all along 
the line. Their industrial centers are 
throbbing; they have large expositions; 
they are taking up new ideas in busi- 
ness and industry. Similarly, Holland is 
prosperous and there was more evi- 
dence of popular contentment there 


than almost anywhere else I visited dur. | 
| 


ing the entire trip. 
“ P. 
I found nowhere any real animosity 


or the American people. Here and there 
expressions were voiced suggesting 


what this country ought or ought not | 


to do but they were individual expres- 
sions and in a friendly tone without 
the slightest. enmity or animosity to- 
ward America and the American people. 
In Germany, and in other countries, the 


[Continued on Page 10, Column Ps) 


| British Market Off ers 


For Electrical Goods 


Expand Demand. 


The super-power system to be devel- 
oped in the British Isles as the result of 


| recent legislation should present a wide 
| ynarket for American electrical appara- 


tus, it was stated in trade advices from 
the Assistant American Commercial At- 
tache at London, Hugh H. Butler, made 


theatres and places of amusement. The | public June 27 by the Department of | 


Commerce. 


| 
The full text of the statement follows: | 


The new law contemplates the linking 


of all stations into one huge electrical | 
which will provide current to | 


system 
| both industry and the home at greatly 
reduced rates. . 


Naturally, all manufacturers of elec- | 


trical apparatus will benefit under the 
new program. Heavy apparatus, cables, 
wires, etc., are practically controlled by 
the British industry; the German and 
Continental makers sell a variety of sup- 
plies and special products on a_ price 
basis or because of some special fea- 
tures in design. 

it is in the expensive high-class type 
of electrical goods that American manu- 
facturers are prominent, and it is in 
this field that Mr. Butler believes that 
future expansion of our electrical trade 
with Great Britain wiil occur. 

It is only natural to expect, the report 
states, that the introduction of new Am- 


ous domestic competition. In some 
branches it has been found desirable to 
exercise patent rights which might other- 
wise lapse, to establish associate British 
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| Congress’ Reeord 
~ At Past Session 


Is Commended 


Representative Tilson Ree 
views Measures of ‘*Mo- 
mentous Importance”’ 

Enacted. 


Benefits Emphasized 
Of New Shipping Law 


Merchant Marine Act Described 
As Most Important Piece 
Of Constructive 
Legislation. 


The most important piece of construce 
tive legislation of the first session of the 
70th Congress, “with the most far reach- 
ing effects,” is the merchant marine bill, 
the Majority Leader of the House, Repre- 
sentative Tilson (Rep.), of New Haven, 


| Conn., stated in a review of the session 


On Immigration Laws | 


and of recent achievements of Congress, 
made public June 27. He reviewed the 
tax reduction bill, with a summary show- 
ing where the total of $22,495,000 re- 
duction is made. 
Regarding failure of the farm relief 
bill, which was vetoed by the President 
Mr. Tilson said: “Whether it were wiser 
and better to have no legislation at all 
than accept anything different from the 
McNary-Haugen proposal, I do not at- 
tempt here to decide. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that the supporters of that bill 
and not its opponents made the deliberate 
choice in favor of no legislation what- 
ever.” The review discusses many phases 
of last session’s activities. The full text 
follows: 

The first session of the Seventieth 
Congress will be long remembered on 
account of the number of matters of 
major importance with which it had to 
deal, and for its success in dealing sat- 
isfactorily with most of them. * * * * 
_ All will not agree as to the relative 
Importance of the measures that have 
become law, but all will admit that the 
tax reduction bill, the alien property 
bill, the merchant marine construction 
bill, and the flood control bill are ail 
matters of momentous importance. Spe- 
cial mention of these does not in any 
way detract from the importance of 
others. 

First reference to the tax reduction 
bill does not mean that it necessarily 
ranks first in its effect upon the public 
interest, though it is a measure far- 
reachin*® in its importance. As the bill 
was finally agreed to by the conferees 
on the part of the House and the Sen- 
ate and approved by the President it 
reduced the annual tax burden approx- 
imately 222,500,000, which is about 
$20,000,000 above the Treasury esti- 
mate of the probable surplus of reve- 
nue receipts over expenditures. If busi- 
ness continues good so that there is 
no fallinz off in net income, it is be- 


: ee rn | lieved that the bill as it bee s th 
come-back sine r ar » | : ee ee 
sei ce the World War. The ; law will produce sufficient revenue and 


at the same time relieve a large num- 
ber of taxnayers. 

The following figures, prepared ‘by 
Clayton F. Moore, clerk of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, is inserted so 
as to show where the reductions are 
made: 

Corporation tax reduced from 1314 
per cent to 12 per cent, $123,450,000. 

Credit fcr corporations whose net in- 
come is $25,000 or less, increased from 
$5,000, $12,000,000 

No change was made in the rate of 
tax on individuals, but the amount of 
earned income upon which the 25 per 
cent credit applies was increased from 
$20,000 to $30,000, $4,500,000. 

The exemption from tax in the case 
of admission tickets was increased from 
75 cents to $3. (A tax of 25 per cent 
on admissions in excess of $5 per seat to 
prize fights will increase the revenue 
on this type of admission about $750,- 
000.) $17,000,000. 

The exemption from 


tax of club 


| dues, if not in excess of $10 annually, 


was increased to $25, $1,000,000. 
Automoybile tax (3 per cent on manu- 


| facturers’ sales) repealed, $66,000,000. 
. | 
Super-Power Development to 


Annual tax on the use of foreign-built 
boats repealed. (But, by reason of the 
definition of the term ‘‘motor boats,” 


as 
contained in the tariff act, the cus- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


Bids to Supply Oil 


To Vessels Received 


Eight Companies Seek Fleet 
Corporation Contract. 


Bids for supplying vessels operated by 
the Merchant Fleet Corporation with 
bunker fuel oil at Atlantic and Gulf 
ports, under an option for the years of 
1929-’30-'31, and aggregating approxi- 
mately 875,000 barrels per month were 


| announced June 27 by the United States 


Shipping Board. Eight concerns offered 
bids which ranged from $0.73 per bar- 
rel for cargo delivery, to $1.45 per bar- 
rel for delivery by barges. 

Under the invitation for bids, the bid- 
ders have the option of offering to sup- 
ply bunker fuel oil for any portion of 
the amount required to fulfill the Board’s 


| needs, and to include in the price quoted 


delivery by cargo shipments, by barge, 
or to the terminals. 

The Board has not yet awarded the 
contracts but will consider the bids of 
the various companies, which quote a 
wide range of prices for delivery of the 
bunker oil at the various Atlantie and 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3] 
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Difference in Value 
Of Volt Ascertained 


For Six Countries 


Statement on Electrical Re- 
search Tells of Experi- 
ments Made in Field 
Of Metallurgy. 


The relative value of the volt in six 
countries, based on interlaboratory com- 
arisons of standard cells, was described 
y Dr. G. W. Vinal, physicist, Bureau of 
Standards, in a report submitted to the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, in convention at Denver, Colo., as 
chairman of the Committee on Electro 
Chemistry. a 

“The report shows,” Dr. Vinal ex- 
plained orally, “the present relative value 
of the volt as the unit of electromotive 
force in six countries, as follows: The 
maximum difference between any two 
countries is approximately a ten-thou- 
sandth of a volt. The yoo between 
the United States and England is only 
one hundred-thousandth of a volt. The 
report indicates that the value for this 
unit as maintained at the Bureau of 
Standards is very close to the mean value 
of the six countries which maintain_na- 
tional laboratories, France, Japan, Eng- 
lang, United States, Germany and Rus- 
ae With Japan, the agreement is better 
than two hundred-thousandths of a volt 
and with the other countries, the differ- 
ences amount to from four to five hun- 
dred-thousandths of a volt. The fun- 
damental electric units were defined by 
the International Electrical Congress at 
Chicago in 1893 and re-defined | 
London conference of 1908. By interna- 
tional agreement, the value for electrical 
units was standardized on a uniform 
besis January 1, 1911. ; 

Since that time, the as 

ndards between the laboratories 
or interrupted by the world war and 
the reconstruction period — a 

is now a matter of importance 
imine how close these values have been 
maintained during the period of seven- 
teen years. It is of great importance 
that a final standard of weights and 
measures be fixed at a definite value and 
it is none the less important that the 
electrical : ; aan 
at a high degree of accuracy. 

The "rupert, Dr. V inal said, 1 
standards tor the international electrical 
units, which are the basis for electrical 
measurements of both engineers and 
physicists, continue to reccive the atten- 
tion of national standardizing labora- 
tories. Direct exchange of standard cells 
have been made recently between the 
Bureau of Standards and the laboratories 
of several foreign governments. Dr. 
Vinel said that the Bureau of Standards 
hes undertaken ‘a redetermination of 
the international ampere by means of 
the silver voltameter.” 

Electric Melting. ; 

Electric melting of steei and iron de- 
velopments have progressed _in this 
country, said Dr. Vinal, so that the 
United States is believed to lead _ the 
world in the production and the utiliza- 
tion of the electric furnace.” There is 
increasing interest, he said, in the pos- 
sibility of providing greater uniformity 
in composition and physical properties 
of cast iron, affording, it added, Me 
promising field for electric furnaces. 

Chromium plating, according to Dr. 
Vinal. is now the center of interest In 
the electroplating field and “clearing of 
the patent situaticn doubtless will 
further stimulate the use of this metal 
in the electropating field.” The indus- 
trv has reached a stage where the de- 
mand for chromium plated ware is far 
in excess of the supply. The use of 
brass pipe has increased 200 per cent 
in the last three years. The older cop- 
per refincries, he added, are said to be 
planning extensive modernization pro- 
grams chiefly along the line of reducing 
the power cost. 

Likelihood of increasing outlet for 
electrical energy through growth of the 
electrolytic zinc industry is indicated. 
In the lead field it seems possible, Dr. 
Vinal said, that the demand for lead 
which is very low in bismuth may be- 
come more general. Serious difficulties 
experienced with aluminum alloys in the 
past are expected to ke overcome by a 
new form of sheet material combining 
the strength of the alloy and the resist- 
ance to corrosion of pure aluminum. — 

“Beryllium has risen to a position of 
importance among the metals produced 
from fused electrolytes,” Dr. Vinal said. 
“Three per cent of beryllium added to 
jron produces a steel and an equal quan- 
tity added to copper makes a valuable 
bronze. Rare metals are being pro- 
duced on a limited scale by the electroly- 
sis of fused salts and of these the most 
notable is probably zirconium.” _ 

Use of electrolytic hydrogen in the 
production of a synthetic ammonia 1s 
found. to be increasing. In the field of 
electrochemistry of gases, Dr. Vinal 
said, the use of ozone for the purifica- 
tion of drinking water has trebled with- 
in the past few years. Outlets for elec- 
trical energy in various industries that 
have not previously made extended use 
of electricity are described as significant. 
In the paint, varnish and lacquer indus- 
tries, the electrolytic production of lead 
carbonates is increasing. The synthetic 
preparation of acetic acid, acetone, and 
methyl alcohol in which electrolysis may 
play a part, has had an important effect 
in replacing products formerly obtained 
by wood distillation. 

“The heavy clay industry has made 
progress in the use of electrical ma- 
chinery but is still behind in the devel- 
opment of such lines. Brick manufac- 
turers, Dr. Vinal said, are beginning to 
realize the advantages of electricity as 
a means of saving labor and the proper 
control of the products. 

“On all sides,” Dr. Vinal said, “we 
find a constantly increasing demand 
for new products to meet conditions 
which were unknown in the past. Every- 
where there is an increasing interest in 
the work of the research laboratories and 
the demand for greater results from re- 
search people.” 


J. Caffery Appointed 
Minister to Colombia 


Jefferson Caffery, now misinter to Sal- 
vador, has been appointed minister to 
Colombia, replacing Samuel H. Piles, 
who recently resigned. Announcement of 
the appointment was made orally by the 
Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg on 
June 27. 

Mr. Caffery is a career diplomat, hav- 
ing entered the service in 1911, and hav- 
ing served at Stockholm, Teheran, Lon- 
don, Paris, Madrid, Athens, Tokyo, Ber- 
lin and Brussels. He was appointed Min- 
ister to Salvador in 1926. Mr. Piles, was 
formerly Senator from Washington. 
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Churches as Employers Under New Act | 


Red Cross and Legion Also Included in List of Those 
Exempt Frem And Within Law. 


The American Red Cross and the 
American Legion, maintaining offices in 
Washington, C., are employers of 
labor, under the terms of the District of 
Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
the United States Employes’ Compensa- 
tion Commission announced June 27, in 
a statement explaining the classification 
under the new law. Churches employing 
“minister, singers and janitors” also are 
“employers” within the meaning of the 
Act, the statement added. 

The full text of the statemen designated 
as Bulletin No. 1 by the Commission fol- 

| lows: 


| Tentative Opinions 
| Offered by Commission 


The following views cover some of 
| the questions coming to the attention 
| of the Commission from June 1 to 23, 
| 1928. As tentative opinions they are 
| based upon statements of fact which 
| may be inaccurate or incomplete and 
are subject to later modification; and 
not intended to be exhaustive; nor to 
include all phases of the subjects dis- 
| cussed orally or in writing. They are 
published now and in this form in re- 

sponse to many requests, and in the 
hope that they may be of service to 
| many of those concerned in the putting 
into effect of 4 compensation law in Dis- 
trict of .Columbia where the practice 


been established. Some of the questions 
will be answered finally and authorita- 
tively only when actual cases arise and 
decisions of the courts are obtained. 
The Commission has no specific statu- 
tory authority to decide whether or not 
a person is an employer or an em- 
| ploye within the meaning of those terms 
in the law: 

American Legion.—The 
is a corporation and such of its officers 
| and employes receiving pay, who are 
within the District of Columbia, 
| employes within meaning of the District 


Act. 


a large force of employes who are 
| covered by the District of Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act as em- 
| ployes. 

Attorneys.—Lawyers employed for 
| a particular case are not “employes” 
within the meaning of the District of 
Columbia Workmen’s 
Act, but where employed regularly and 
exclusively for a stipulated salary, either 





by a local employer, or one without the ; 


District, such attorney or counsel, if 
located within the District would be an 
“employe” under the District Act. 
Automobile Drivers.—when employed 
by others are “employes” within the 
meaning of the District of Cclumbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, whether 
paid wages or salary or a commission. 


an employe of an association of such 
| owners although he contributes his 
share of the expenses of maintaining 
the association, the latter operating for 
the common good of the contributors. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act covers 
barbers as “employes” whether receiv- 
ing a regular wage or working on com- 
mission. 





ployes’” and not in domestic service 
within the meaning of the exemption 
of those engaged in domestic service 
contained in the District of Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Brokers.—Persons engaged in the 
brokerage business within the District 
of Columbia and handling the products 
or wares of more than one concern on 
commission only; having their own place 
of business; hiring their own help and 
defraying all expenses incidental to 
their business, are not employes within 
the meaning of the District of Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Caretaker Exempted 


| Under Section Number 2 


Caretaker—The caretaker of a pri- 
| vate family home renders service to 
the family or the home which is domes- 
tic and such a person would be ex- 
empted under section 2 of the District 
of Columbia Workmen’s Compensation 
Act as being in domestic service. 


Casual Employment.—Employment of , 


short duration or of infrequent occur- 


rence does not constitute casual employ- | 


ment. To be casual within the meaning 


| of the District of Columbia Workmen’s | 


| Compensation Act it must not be in the 


usual course of the trade, business, oc- ; 


cupation, or profession of the employer, 
but outside of it. 

Chauffeur.—Where a chauffeur is em- 
ployed by a private family or individual 
he is rendering domestic service within 
the meanng of section 2 of the District 
of Columbia Workmen’s Compensation 
Act and would not be included as an “em- 
ployee.” A chauffeur operating a ma- 
chine in connection with the business or 
profession of his employer, is an em- 
ploye within the law during the time he 
is so serving. 

Churches.—Churches that employ min- 
isters, singers, janitors, etc., are con- 
sidered “employers” and persons em- 
ployed by them for pay in whatever 
capacity are considered “employees” 
within the meaning of those terms as 
used in the District of Columbia Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 

Coal Hustlers.—A coal 


“hustler” is 


and procedure under such a law has not | 


American | 


are | 
of Columbia Workmen’s Compensation 
{| The American National Red Cross.— ; 


| The organization has headquarters in | 
the District cf Columbia and employs | 


Compensation ,; 


The owner of a public cab, maintaining | 
and driving it himself, and retaining | 
all the fares received by him, is not | 


Barbers.—The District of Columbia ; 


Boarding and Lodging Houses.—The | 
employes of a person operating a board- | 
ing house or a ioaging nouse are “em- | 


| houses, 
| houses, are “employes” and not engaged ! 
| in domestic service within the meaning 


| th e 


understood to be a person employed to | 


carry coal, unloaded by the coal dealer, 
to the consumer’s coal bin. The source 
of his engagement and payment of com- 
pensation usually will determine his 
status ‘as an employee. If employed and 
paid by the consumer (although the lat- 
ter may ask the coal dealer to select and 
send the man) he is engaged in employ- 
ment that is casual as to the consumer 


and not in the usual course of business of | 


the latter, and is not an employe under 
the District of Columbia Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. If employed and paid 
by the coal dealer by whom he is en- 
gaged he is covered by the Act as an 
“employee” although the dealer may 
charge the cost to the consumer. 


Common Carriers.—The only employes , 


of a common carrier by railroad who are 


exempted under section 2 of the District | 
of Columbia Workmen’s Compensation | 
Act are those employes engaged in in- 


terstate or foreign commerce, or com- 
| merce solely within the District of Co- 
lumbia, and while so engaged. The ex- 
emption refers to the “employe” being 
so engaged and not to the railroad. 
purpose is to exempt from the meaning 
of the term “employe” those persons who 


The | 


are entitled to the benefit of certain Fed- | 
eral and District liability laws relating 
to common carriers by railroad. 
Contractors.—Subcontractors who em- 
ploy, control, direct, and discharge their 
own employes are employers and not : 
employes of the main contractor within ! 
the meaning of the District of Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, but such 
main contractors are responsible for in- 
juries to the employes of the subcon- 
tractor if the latter has not insured pay- 
ment of compensation to his employes. 
Cooperative Apartment Houses.—Per- 
sons employed as janitors or caretakers 
by the owners of cooperative apartment 
as well as other apartment 


of the District of Columbia Workmen’s | 
Compensation Act. 

Delivery Boys.—Delivery boys directly 
employed in the business of stores, 
newspapers, or other business concerns, | 
are “employes” within the meaning of 
District of Columbia Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 


Doctors’ Assistants 
“Employes” Under Act 


Doctor’s Assistant.—Doctors assis- 
tants, attendants, and office force who 
are in his employ for hire are “em- 
ployes” within the meaning of that term 
as used in the District of Columbia 
Worfkmen’s Compensation Act. 

Domestic Service.— Employes “en- 
gaged in domestic service” has refer- 
ence to those who serve in’a private | 
house or in connection therewith or of | 
the family or individuals occupying it. 
Such employes while so serving are ex- | 
empted under section 2 of the District 
of Columbia Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, but not exempt when serving in ' 
connection with an employer’s trade, 
business, occupation, or profession. 

Elevator Operators.—Elevator opera- 
tors, other than those in a private house, 
employed on whole or part time, either 
regularly, temporarily, or as substitutes 
are “employes” within the meaning of | 
the District of Columbia Workmen’s | 
Compensation Act. 

Employe.—The term “employe” in its 
ordinary and legal sense, includes all 
whose services are rendered for an- | 
other. It is not restricted in the Dis- | 
trict of Columbia Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act to any kind of employment or | 
service, but includes the professional 
man as well as the laborer or one cailed 
a workman. 

Employes of Congressmen.—Employes 
of Congressmen paid entirely from funds 
appropriated by Congress for clerk hire | 
do not come within the District of Co- 


| lumbia Workmen’s Compensation Act as 


such employer are subject to the provi- 


| sions of the Federal employes’ compen- 


sation act of 1916. If paid from the 
private funds of their employer they 
are employes under said District Act 
regardless’ of the work upon which en- 
gaged. . 

Employes of Firms or Corporations | 
Outside the District—Firms or corpora- 
tions outside the District of Columbia 
who employ persons within the District 
are “employers” and the persons em- 
ployed are “employes” under the provi- ! 
sions of the District of Columbia Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, but the rule | 
may be otherwise as to persons coming 
into the District for temporary service 
for such firms or corporations. 

Employer.—The term “employer” is by 
law defined as every person carying on 
any employment in the District ot Co- 
lumbia and means one who engages the 
services of another person for pay or 
remuneration in some form, and may 
even extend to some cases involving no 
pay or remuneration. 

Family As Employes.—In the case 
of a wife working for her husband with- 
cut wages, the wife would not ordinarily 
be considered an employe within the 
meaning of the District of Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, as board, 
lodging, and clothing furnished her by 
the husband is not considered as com- 
pensation, regardless of services which | 
would be rendered by another. Where a ! 
son or a daughter having reached major- 
ity continue in the service of their 
parents for wages, or merely for board, 
and clothing, tney would be employes 
within the meaning of the Act. Minors 
would not be so included since the 
parents are already required by law to 
provide for them. | 

A wife working for wages for her 
husband or the husband for a wife, is an 
employe. . 

kirm Members. — Ordinary members ' 
of a firm are not “employes” of the firm 
within the meaning oi the District of Co- 
lumbia Workmen's Compensation Act, | 
but are themselves employers. 


Fraternal Society Heads 


Exempt When Not Paid 

Fraternal Societies or Orders. — Of- 
ficers of fraternal organizations who 
serve without pay are ordinarily not 
“employes” within the meaning of that | 
term as used in the District of Colum- 
bia Workmen’s Compensation Act, but 
where paid any compensation they are 
to be considered employes as the law 
does not exempt short-time employment 
at short-time or even nominal rates of 
pay. 

Where such organizations operate club 
houses, charitable homes, etc., the per- 
sons employed in the maintenance, 
operation, and management of such in- 
stitutions are “employes” under the Act. 

General Agents.—A general agent hav- | 
ing a contract with any firm, corporation, 
or individual for a specified purpose and 
who engages others who are paid by him 
either on salary or commission, and who 
has contro! of their operations is an 
“employer” and those whom he engages 
are “employes” as these terms are used 
in the District of Columbia Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

A general agent operating in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia under a contract with a 
corporation located elsewhere and who 
himself pays all expenses of doing the | 
business and is free of control and direc- 
tion is ordinarily not considered an em- 
ploye of such corporation, but the de- 
cision will rest upon the terms of the 
arrangement made in each case. 

Insurance.—As the privileges of self- 
insurance is not available, because of ex- 
penses and other reasons, to the average 


employer, it is necessary that the insur- | 


ance made compulsory by the law 
through a policy of insurance, be made | 
accessible to all employers, and therefore 
that any risk of a reputable employer 
be written by some one of the insurance 
companies authorized to write compensa- 
tion insurance in the District. 

Insurance Policy.—An employer in the | 
District of Columbia should cover by one 
policy of insurance all his liability under 
the District of Columbia Workmen’s 
Compensation Act to any and all of his | 


; cium dust; silver 
metal Vust; the granite industry, repre- 


| tained. 


| Workmen’s Compensation Act 


| not to be classed as “employes 


| Hazards to Health 


From Dust Studied 
In Six Industries 


| Effect of Conditions of Oc- 


cupations on Prevalence 
Of Diseases Will Be 
Observed. 


The United States Public Health 
Service has undertaken special studies of 
the health hazards in dusty trades, the 
Surgeon General, Dr. Hugh S. Cumming. 
announced June 27. For the new study 
six industries have been chosen, namely: 
The cement industry, representing cal- 
cium dust; silver polish, metal dust; 
granite, silica dust; hard-coal, carbon 
dust; cotton, vegetable dust, and street 
sweeping, municipal dust. The full text 
of Dr. Cumming’s statement follows: 

The health hazards of dusty trades 
have for a long time engaged the atten- 
tion of industrial hygienists. The great 
interest attached to this subject is due 
to two important facts: (1) The work- 
men employed in what are termed the 
“dusty trades” comprise the largest 
group of workers exposed to any one in- 
dustrial hazard, and (2) exposure to cer- 
tain kinds of dust has strikingly in- 


| creased the mortality rate from respira- 
| tory diseases, especially tuberculosis. 


While a great amount of work has 
been done in the study of the dust hazard 
in industry, there are certain questions 


that remain unanswered; and in the hope | 


of contributing to a better understanding 


of the problem as a whole, the United | 


States Public Health Service has under- 
taken special studies which are planned 
to cover the entire field of dusty trades. 





For this study the following six indus- | 


| tries were chosen, in each of which the 
to which the employes | 


principal dust 


were exposed represents a large group | 


of dusts: 
Selection of Industries. 


The cement industry, representing cal- 
polish, 


senting silica dust; the cotton industry, 
representing vegetable dust; street 


sweeping, representing municipal dust. | 
The first of these studies, dealing with | 


the health ‘of workers in a large Port- 


land cement plant, has been completed | 


and the report has recently been pub- 
lished as Public Health Bulletin No, 176. 


The investigation was conducted in one | 


of the older, dustier plants, so that the 


effect of large quantities of dust could be | 


observed. Records of all absences from 
work were kept for three years, and the 
nature of disabling sickness was ascer- 
Physical examinations were 
made, X-ray films were taken, and the 
character and amounts of dust in the 
atmosphere of the plant were determined. 
Effects of Calcium Dust. 

The results of this investigation indi- 
cated that the calcium dusts generated 
in the process of manufacturing Port- 
land cement do not predispose workers 
to tuberculosis nor to pneumonia. The 
workers exposed to dust experienced, 


| however, an abnormal number of attacks 
, of diseases of the upper respiratory tract, 
especially colds, acute bronchitis, diseases | 
of the pharynx and tonsils, and also in- | 


fluenza, or grippe. Attacks of these dis- 
eases serious enough to cause absence 
for two consecutive 
longer occurred among the men in the 
dustier departments at a rate which was 


about 60 per cent above that for the | 


men in the comparatively nondusty de- 
partments. Limestone dust appeared to 
be slightly more deleterious in this re- 
spect than cement dust. 

Outdoor work in all kinds of weather, 
such as was experienced by the quarry 


workers, appeared to predispose to dis- | 


eases of the upper respiratory tract even 
more than did exposure to the calcium 
dusts. In the outoor departments of the 


plant, also, the highest attack rates of | 
rheumatism were found. The study also | 


indicated that work in a cement-dusty at- 


representing | 


| War. 
“Soldiers’ Orphans Homes” were estab- ; 








mosphere may predispose to certain skin | 


diseases such as boils, to conjunctivitis, 


and to deafness when cement dust in | 
combination with ear wax forms plugs | 


in the external ear. When the dust in 


| the atmosphere is less than about 10,- 


000,000 particles per cubic foot of air 
it is doubtful that the above-mentioned 
diseases and conditions would ke found 
at greater than average frequency. 
Modernization of plants and installa- 


tion of ventilating systems are helping | 
! 


to solve the dust problem of the indus- 
try. 

A limited number of free copies of the 
bulletin containing this report are avail- 
able and y be had upon application 


| to the Surgeon General, United States 


Public 
Di. &. 


Health Service, Washington, 


employes serving during the life of the 
policy and regardless of the 
which he may assign them. The insurance 
company will collect its premium based 
upon the payroll of all employes during 
the period covered by its audit of such 
payrolls, and may have other remedies 
against the employer in case of failure 
to live up to the agreement between 
such employer and his insurance carrier. 

Janitors—The District of Columbia 
includes 
as employes janitors of all kinds, such 
as for churches, halls, stores, club 
houses, apartment houses, etc., regard- 


‘ less of the nature of their compensation, 


whether paid in cash, in the use of quar- 

ters, or by other perquisites. 
Laborers.—Where laborers are em- 

ployed by plumbers, brickmasons, and 


other artisans, for ditching, mixing, ete., | 


they are “employes” within the mean- 


ing of the District of Columbia Work- | 


even though | 
| the 

. < | chi OP . new » Senedd : . 
Organizations.—Persons work- | child-caring agency or institution must 
labor organizations without re- | 


men’s Compensation Act 
their employment be temporary. 

Labor 
ing for 
munerat.on of any kind are ordinarily 

” 
the District of Columbia Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. Persons working 
for them on salary or other pay basis are 
“employes” for whom compensation 
must be secured by insurance. 

Learners of Trade or Occupation.— 
Persons entering the employ of others 
for the purpose of learning a trade, oc- 
cupation, or profession are “employes” 
within the meaning of the District of 
Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Messengers. — Messengers employed 
on a regular wage or on commission 
based upon revenue brought in by them 
as charges for the delivery of messages 
are.“employes” under the District of Co- 
lumbia Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Newsboys.—Newsboys in the employ 
of newspaper companies, or contracting 
distributors, who are paid wages or who 
work on commission are “employes” 


| within the meaning of the District of 


Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
but if they buy their own papers and 
sell them on their own account they are 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 


work to | 


| pelling reasons.” 


| strengthened their programs. 
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Care of Dependent Children in Own Homes 
Instead of in Institutions Is Favored 


Assistant to the Chief of Children’s Bureau Says There Is 
No Adequate Substitute for Family. 


No “adequate substitute’ has been 
found for the family as an institution 
for the nurture and training of children, 
according to the assistant to the chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, Department 
of Labor, Katherine F. Lenroot. 
Lenroot urges the care and protection 
of dependent children in their own 
homes, and traces recent developments 
in this phase of welfare work. The 
statement follows in full text: 


The popular magazines are full of the 
topic, “What is the matter with the 
American family?” Many people are 
alarmed about its future. What will it 
be like 50 or 100 years hence? Will it 
have disappeared, in the form we know 
it? 


In spite of the disturbances to which : 


family life has been subjected by the 
rapidly changing conditions of the mod- 
ern world, I believe that its fundamental 


basis is today exactly what it has been ! 
No adequate substi- j 


through the ages. 
tute for the family as an_ institution 
for the nurture and training of children 
has yet been found, and I venture to 
assert that none will be found so long 
as life as we know it exists upon this 
planet. 

One of the hopeful signs in family 
life is the eager desire of parents for 
knowledge that will help them to. be 
more understanding and more efficient 
fathers and mothers. Another is the 
increasing insistence upon the conserva- 


tion of the home as the primary objec- | 


tive of all movements for the care and 
protection of children. 


Contrasts Work With That 
Which Followed Civil War 


Contrast the situation following the 
Civil War with that following the World 
In the aftermath of the Civil War 


lished in many States. Aside from the 
payment of money pension no effort was 
made to rehabilitate disabled veterans, 
nor to help dependent widows and 
mothers whose husbands were incapaci- 
tated to keep their families together. In 
the course of time soldiers’ homes were 
established for veterans who could not 
maintain themselves in the community. 
Thus if the family were in need the 
father might be placed in one institu- 
tions and the children in another, there to 
remain until the age of self-support, or 
from thence perhaps to be placed in the 
homes of strangers who would probably 


dren’s labor for the expense of their 
maintenance. 

Everyone knows what has been hap- 
pening to the children of fathers who 
have died or become disabled as a result 
of the World War. The program of the 
Federal Government and of the American 
Legion have been directed toward the 
maintenance of home life and family 
ties whenever possible. Fathers are re- 
ceiving expert medical and psychiatric 
care and are being trained in vocations in 
which their disabilities will not be a 
handicap. As for the Child Welfare Pro- 
gram, each month I receive from the 
American Legion mimeographed rows of 
figures which in spite of their statistical 


working days or | 2PPpearance, tell a thyjlling story of chil- 


dren who are continuing to receive the 
loving care of their own mothers in- 
stead of becoming inmates of orphan- 
ages. 

Some of the large fraternal orders are 
also emphasizing the conservation of the 
family as the primary aim of their child 


| welfare programs, and the general trend 


of the child-caring movement is in this 
dirction. The conclusions of the White 
House Conference on the Care of De- 
pendent Children, called by President 
Roosevelt in 1909, a conference which 
has strongly influenced the development 
of child welfare work since that date, 
state that “Home life is the highest and 
finest product of civilization. it is the 
great molding force of mind and of 
character. Children should not be de- 
prived of it except for urgent and com- 
Since then 42 Staté& 
and the District of Columbia have en- 
acted laws authorizing public aid to de- 
pendent children in their own homes— 
popularly known as “mothers’ pensions.” 


Estimates of Number 
Of Children Being Benefited 


It is estimated that 200,000 children 
are now receiving aid under these laws 
while only about 125,000 children are 
in institutions for dependent children in 
the United States. Institutions for chil- 
dren have begun to grant financial aid 
to mothers in certain cases. Private 
family welfare agencies have greatly 
State de- 
partments and county boards of public 
welfare and child welfare in many States 
have been working to extend to families 
in small towns and rural districts skilled 
service hitherto available only in cities. 
At child welfare conferences called by 
the United States Childern’s Bureau in 
1919 the conclusions of the White House 
Conference were reaffirmed in all essen- 
tials and it was further stated in the 
standards drawn up at these conferences 
that “Unless unusual conditions exist, 


| the child’s welfare is best promoted by 


keeping him in his own home. No child 
should be permanently removed from his 
home unless it is impossible so to re- 
construct family conditions or build and 
supplement resources as to make the 
home safe for the child, or so to super- 
vise the child as to make his continu- 
ance in the home safe for the commu- 
nity.” 
Emphasis 
child’s 


upon the 
own home 


preservation of 
means that the 


be equipped to make investigations as to 


| the possibilities of rehabilitating fami- 


under | 


lies and to provide the financial and 
other assistance necessary if the chil- 
dren are to remain at home, or must 
be able to call in other agencies who 
are equipped to give such service. It 
means that the agency specializing in 
service to families must be able to pro- 
vide or obtain financial aid adequate 
for the establishment of a sound eco- 
nomic basis for family life and must 
also study the particular needs of the 
children, and help to procure for each 
child the opportunities for health super- 
vision, schooling, recreation, etc., which 
will enable him to develop normally and 
happily. Such a program also demands 
close cooperation between child-caring 
and family-welfare agencies so as to 
avoid both duplication of effeort and un- 
filled needs. J. Prentice Murphy, of 
Philadelphia, in an article entitled “Con- 


serving the Child’s Parental Home,” pub- - 


lished by the Children’s Bureau, com- 
ments as follows in the relationship be- 
tween the child-caring and the family 
welfare system: 

“Tt has been a mistake in policy for 
the specialized child-caring and the spe- 


Miss 


| plied 
expect to be recompensed by the chil- | 


cialized family agencies to act in many 
instances as though the phases of child- 
welfare work which each group faced 
were essentially separate and distinct. 
Happily these two types of agencies are | 
coming to see that their responsibilities 
are interrelated. Prospects are thus 
opened up for a more fundamental type 
of child-caring work than has hitherto 
been seen except in very rare instances. 
Child-earing organizations are not free 
from family-protection responsibilities, 
and family agencies are never free from 
the responsibility of seeing that good 
standards of work for children are es- 
tablished in their communities.” 


The rehabilitation department of the 
American Legion Auxiliary has a unique 
opportunity for promoting sound prin- 
ciples of family welfare work, for em- 
phasizing the child welfare aspects of 
family service, and for demonstrating 
methods of cooperation between a fam- 
ily service department and a child wel- 
fare department. Its influence reaches 
throughout the United States—to com- 
munities where organized family service ! 
has long been established and to dis- 
tricts where no assistance to needly fam- | 
ilies is available or where such service | 
is limited to doles given out. by poor 
relief officials. From the first it has been 
committed to the rehabilitation principle, | 
through its work with the disabled ex- ! 
service men themselves; and it has as 
a cooperating department a child welfare 
division dedicated to the principle of the 
conservation of the child’s own home 
whenever possible. 


The plan of attack of such an organi- 
zation must be,flexible, so that it may 
be adapted to varying local conditions. 
Where organized social work is well-es- 
tablished, the need is doubtless for co- 
Operation with existing agencies, pro- 
motion of public understanding, support, | 
and constructive criticism of their pro- 
grams, an dsuch special assistance as 
may be indicated by the status of the 
family arising from the father’s service 
record. Where the social service resources 
of the community are relatively unde- | 
veloped, the specnal contribution may he 
a demonstration of the need for and value 
of such service. 

Whether or not specialized family 
case-work has been developed, the chil- 
dren in the families with which the or- 
ganization comes in contact are ir, 
need of certain things which can be sup- 

through utilizing and developing 
the resources of the community and the 
State for the welfare of all children. 
Among the most important of these are 
activities for health care of mothers 
and children, school facilities, oppor- 
tunities for vocational training and 
guidance, provision for wholesome rec- 
reation and suppression of demoraliz- 
ing amusements, and agencies—dealing 
with speciai behavior problems of chil- 
dren. Notable service can be rendered 
by studying existing facilities for these | 
types of care, informing the child wel- | 
fare or rehabilitation departments of 
the American Legion of legislative 
needs, and assisting in the development 
of general public understanding of the 
value of work of this kind. 
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Decrease Is Noted 
In Number of Death 


From Auto Acciden 


Fatalities for Week of Ju 

16 Reported to Be 498 

Total of 506 Given for 
Preceding Period. 


During the four weeks ending June j 
automobile accidents were responsi 
for 498 deaths in 77 large cities of ti 
United States, according: to a compi 
tion issued June 27 by the Departme 
of Commerce which continues in f 
text: 

This number compares with 506 deat 
during the four weeks ending Jun 
1927. Most of these deaths were,th® ; 
sult of accidents which occurred outs} 
of the city limits. 

Figures For Four-Week Periods. 

Considering by four-week periods sir! 
May, 1925, total deaths "from automob 
accidents for 177 cities, regardless |} 
place of accident, the lowest total (34) 
appears for the four-week period endi® 
March 27, 1926, and the highest (68% 
for the four-week period ending Nove | 
ber 5, 1927. The numbers in the 
periods of four weeks were as follow’ 
Four weeks ending: 4 

June 16, 1928, 498; May 19, 1928, 52% 
April 21, 1928, 525; March 24, 1928, 417] 
February 25, 1928, 511; January ‘7 
1928, 528. : 

December 31, 1927, 623; December |) 
1927, 618; November 5, 1927, 686; Oct | 
ber 8, 1927, 662; September 10, 19% | 
526; August 13, 1927, 506; July 16, 19% 
673; June 18, 1927, 506; May 21, 19% 
530; April 28, 1927, 490; March 26, 19: 
440; February 26, 1927, 441; January ‘4 
1927, 470; January 1, 1927, 522. 4 

December 4, 1926, 632; Ae 
1926, 676; October 9, 1926, 650; Septei 4 


| ber 11, 1926, 668; August 14, 1926, 49 


July 17, 1926, 482; June 19, 1926, 544 
May 22, 1926, 493; April 24, 1926, 42 
March 27, 1926, 346; February 27, 192) 
874; January 30, 1926, 428; January 
1926, 550. ; 
December 5, 1925, 623; Novembay 


| 1925, 612; October 10, 1925, 527; Septer 


ber 12, 1925, 521; August 15, 1925, 46 
July 18, 1925, 493; June 20, 1925, 49 


May 23, 1925, 421. 


Accidents in City Limits. 

For the 52-week period ending Ju 
16, 1928, and June 18, 1927, the tote 
for the 77 cities, were respectiveily, ' 
198 and 6,897 which indicate a rece 
rate of 22.4 per 100,000 poulation 
against an earlier rate of 21.8 or an i 


| crease of 3 per cent in the rate in a si 


gle year. 

Eight cities reported no deaths fro 
automobile accidents for the last fo 
weeks, while five cities reported 


| deaths from automobile accidents for t) 


corresponding period of 1927. 
For the last four-week period repor 
as to whether deaths occurred from aut 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] | 


Radio Station Is Planned 
At Manzanillo, Mexic, 


Establishment of a wireless static 


| at the port of Manzanillo, Mexico, pr 


Motion Picture Exposition 
Planned at Munich in July 


Film festivities are lanned 
month at Munich, Germany, Trade jo 
missioner George R. Canty, Paris, ad- 
vises the Department of Commerce, in 
a statement made public by the Depart- 
ment June 27. The full text of the 
statement follows: 
_ Exhibitions will be under the direc- 
tion of the Bavarian organization, “Lan- 
os: aa with the cooperation 
_ Superfilms of German, Russian, Amer- 
ican and Northern European production | 
and the best educational films will be 
exhibited at the Munich exhibition. The 
program comprises a new superfilm for 
every day. These films will be shown 
three times on each work day and four 
times on Sundays. 7 

In all 42 films will be exhibited during 
the festivities. The pictures exhibited 
will be partly modern and partly old in 
order to give an exact idea of the pro- 
gress of international film production. 


Che Auited States Bail 


Title Registered U. 
Established March 4, 1926. 


Published every day in:the year except Sundays and Government 


| vided the locality 


raises funds for © 
proper building, is said to have bed 
arranged by the Mexican Federal Gg’ 
arranged by the Mexican Federal Gover 
ment, Vice Consul Edward H. Mall, Ma) 
zanillo, states in a report made publ] 
June 27 by the Department of Comemre, 
The full text of the report follows: 4 
The local sum necessary is believed 4 
be about $2,500, and the mayor has a4 
pointed a committee to canvass the cit} 
The Federal Government is to furnis 
the wireless apparatus, install it, a1 
send a representative to assume respoy 
sible charge. It will also contribute th 
site and supply the necessary funds fe 


| its maintenance. 


The port of Manzanillo ig the secor! 
most important port of call on the we 
coast of Mexico. The harbor is an e: 


| cellent one and, with proper attentio 


is expected to supersede Mazatlan. A 
American petroleum company is now co1 
structing a large fuel oil tank and whe 
this is completed ships will be able + 
call at Manzanillo for fuel oil as we 
as other provisions. Transportation f: 
cilities from Manzanillo to interior Me: 
ico are excellent. 


¢ | 


S. Patent Office. 
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Change in Authority 
Over Civil Service 


Employes Is Asked 


Legislation to Place Wound- 
ed and Disabled Veterans 
On Separate Roster - 
Recommended. 


Legislation doing away with the juris- 
diction of the Bureau of Efficiency and 
the Personnel Classification Board over 
civil service employes of the Federal 
Government was advocated June 27 by 
Edwin §S. Bettelheim, Chairman of the 
legislative Committee of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. Mr. Bettelheim ap- 
pears before the special committee ap- 
pointed by President Coolidge to make 
recommendations concerning veterans in 
civil service positions. ; 

The full text of a statement submitted 
by Mr. Bettelheim follows: 

 First—That the wounded and disabled 
veterans, especially those who are = 
: i rs laced on a separate 
camer tn the Givi "Service Commission 
without further examination except as 
to their character, habits and evidence 
of military service and that the positions 
of guard, watchman, 


formation Booths in Government build- 


ings, which do not involve, the protection | 


of Government Funds or the necessity 
of the use of Armed Guards be made 
available to veterans on this roster be- 
fore they are available to any other 
Civil Service applicants. 

¥ Legislation Is Urged. 

Second—That Congress be urged to 
enact legislation similar to the Fish bill 
as amplified by the Guyer bill which will 
provide: 

a—Definite legislation for adding five 
points to the earned rating of veterans 
taking Civil Service examination with 
an additional five points for disabled 
veterans. 3 . 

b—That all veterans having a passing 
mark shall be first selected in filling all 
offices and employments now included, or 
which may hereafter. be included in 
classified Civil Service. 

c—That no appointing officer shall ap- 
point any one having non-veterans pref- 
erence if, and while a veteran preferred 
eligible remains on the list. 

Third — That legislation be enacted 
which does away with the jurisdiction of 
the Bureau of Efficiency and the Person- 
nel Classification Board over civil serv- 
ice employes and the consolidation of 
any of these matters be placed under the 
head of the Civil Service Commision. 
This will be a mean of definitely placing 
the responsibility. 


Retention of Preference. 


Fourth—That the same preference af- 
forded to veterans upon entrance into 
civil service be afforded to them in main- 
taining their position and advancing by 
way of promotion. 

Fifth—When it becomes necessary for 
any reasons that might arise where the 
veteran” is not afforded preference in 
promotion or in retaining his . position, 
either by reduction in personnel or trans- 
fer, then the officer shall file full and 
sufficient reasons not only in the vet- 
eran’s file but with the Civil Service 
Commission and with the veteran him- 
self and in such,cases the veteran shall 
have the right of an appeal first before 
a board established within the Bureau 
or Department; secondly; to a board 
established by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and finally to the Chief Executive. 

Provided however, that the member- 
ship of these boards shall contain at 
least one veteran who is not a member 
of the Department concerned appointed 
by the President. 


Basis of Punishment. 


Seventh—That in cases of appointing 
officers or promoting officers or other 


heads of Department, Division, Bureaus, | 
; , | 
Sections, etc., against whom charges are 


filed for violation of these Veterans’ 
Preference Provisions, shall be called 
upon to give a full report under oath and 
in writing before a duly constituted 
Board of his reasons and explanations 
and defense of the matter and that the 
conduct of his trial and investigation 
shall be prosecuted by a representative 
of the Attorney General’s Office and that 
a schedule of reprimands, 
fines, dismissals, etc., should be drawn 
up as a basis of punishment of Officers 
so violating the Veterans Preference 
Regulations. 

Seventh.—That the Committee recom- 


in Civil Service Employment, and that 
provisions be made for defining the word 
“Good,” or establishing at a numerical 


rating of 70 which the veteran is re- | 
quired to maintain in all positions except | 


those mentioned in the first recommenda- 

tion above in order to maintain their 

preference herein mentioned. 
Eighth—That the Veterans Preferl 


ence mentioned above shall become. el- | 
igible to widows of veterans and wives | 


or widowed mothers of veterans who 
themselves are so disabled that it becomes 
necessary for the wife or widowed 
mother to work to support them. 


Complaint Involving Use 


Of “Castile” Is Argued 


» After final argument on June 27, the | 


Federal Trade Commission took under 
advisement its complaint brought in 1924 
against James S. Kirke & Company, 
soap manufacturers 8 Cincinnati, Ohio, 
involving the use of the word “castile” 
in the advertisement and sale of soap, the 
oil content of which is not olive oil ex- 
clusively. 

E. E. Reardon, attorney for the Com- 
mission, argued that the respondent was 
guilty of deception in selling any soap 
as castile, the oil content of which was 
not 100 per cent olive oil. The majority 
of the public witnesses called by the Com- 
mission, he said, testified that, in their 
behalf, castile soap meant a soap made 
of olive oil and soda, 

D. F. McPherson, counsel for respond- 
ent, argued there was no proof, histori- 
eal or otherwise, that castile soap has 
been made exclusively of olive oil, The 
complaint, he said, was inspired by a 
group of importers and manufacturers 
of an all-olive-oil castile soap, the trade 
and market for which in this country is 
negligible as compared to the volume of 
business in American-made castile soaps 
of an undeterminate fat and oil gontent. 
He argued, further, that castile means 


eum Piya pure, good toilet poaps om 
ae 


guides and in In- | 





warnings, | 





| Associated Press. 


| from H. Lee Jones to Mr. 
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Kansas Educators Said to Have Endorsed 
School Pamphlets Issued by Utilities 


Director of Information Burzau Also Says Bulletin Was 
Sent to All Newspapers in State. 


The activities of public utilities in the 
State of Kansas investigated at the hear- 
ing on June 27 by the Federal Trade 


Commission with H. Lee Jones, of To- 
peka, Kansas, Director of the Informa- 
tion Bureau of the Kansas Public Serv- 
ice Companies, and secretary of the 
Middle West Division of the National 
Electric Light Association, on the wit- 
ness stand, 


Mr. Jones, in response to inquiries by 
Robert E. Healy, counsel for the Com- 
mission, said that he had been a news- 
paperman in Kansas’ for seven or eight 
years, He said he had discussed with 
newsparemen the “Utilogram,” a weekly 
publication issued by the bureau of which 
he is connected. It has, he stated, a 
mailing list of 800 with practically all 
of the newspapers in the State on the 
list. There is also a mailing list of 20 
chambers of commerce. An_ historical 
survey of the electric light industry was 
the only material sent by his bureau 
to the chambers of commerce, he said. 


Mr. Jones said that his organization 
had published, from time to time, stories 
emphasizing the disadvantages of mu- 
nicipal owenership.as well as the views 
of various men against public ownership 
of utilities. He said that only one men- 
tion had ever been made in the “Utilo- 
gram” of the Swing-Johnson bill pro- 
viding for the construction of the Boulder 
Canyon Dam project. Recently, several 
stories had been published in that pub- 
lication opposing. government operation 
of the Muscle Shoals project, he said. 
The last survey made by him, which was 
about a year ago, showed he said, that 
about 273 newspapers in Kansas were 


| using the material from the news bulle- 


tin, reaching 98 out of the 105 counties 


| in Kansas. 


An exhibit was introduced into the 
record showing the mailing list of the 
“Utilogram” as of May 21, 1928. The 
number of newspapers on the mailing 
list was 486, and the number of Topeka 
newspapermen 31. In addition, 853 
chambers of commerce executives, di- 
rectors of bureaus, libraries, educational 
a and “miscellaneous, were 
isted. 


Utilities’ Pamphlet 


Distributed to Students 


There was also placed in the record a 
pamphlet entitled “The Story of Our 
Public Utilities” issued by the Informa- 
tion Bureau of Kansas Public Service 
Companies which had been distributed 
for the use of students in civics, physics, 
English, current topics classes, and de- 
bating clubs in Kansas. The introduc- 
tion to the pamphlet bore letters of en- 
dorsement from the secretary of the 
Kansas State Teachers’ Association and 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction at that time, which was in 
1925. 

Another document introduced into the 
record by Mr. Healy was the Kansas 
Teachers’ and Western ScHool Journal, 
under date of April 2, 1928. In it there 
appeared an advertisement inserted by 
the Kansas Utility Information Bureau 
offering free to Kansas teachers having 
classes in physics, civics, current topics, 
English, ete., the booklet on the history 
of the operation of Public Utilities: The 
advertisement pointed out that the pam- 
phlet was endorsed by the leading Kan- 
sas educators, approximately 15,000 be- 
ing already in classrooms of Kansas 
schools. 

Asked by Mr. Healy ifthe advertise- 
ments of the utilities had influenced edi- 
torials in the newspapers* of Kansas, Mr. 
Jones replied: “I believe it has not. I 
could cite several instances where such 
advertisements had been placed in news- 
papers by utilities, but there has never 
been any change in editorial opinion as 


| the result.” 


It was brought out during the testi- 
mony of Mr. Jones that P. F. Walker, 
Dean of the School of Engineering of 
the University of Kansas at Lawrence, 
Kansas, was paid $40 for going over a 
manuscript on public utilities prepared 
by the Bureau of which Mr. Jones was 
director. 

A report on public speaking activities 
of the Bureau as of February 23, 1928, 
although the period covered was not 
stated, showed there had been 296 talks 
to 22,660 persons in Kansas and Okla- 
homa by speakers on utility questions. 

Figures were offered in evidence show- 
ing that receipts to the bureau from 


| Kansas utilities during the calendar year 
| 1926 were $12,946 and disbursements, 
| $11,765. 

mend the elimination of the so-called | 
82.5 average regulation which permits of 
a juggling of ratings and in many cases | 
a prevention of advancement of veterans | 


A letter from Mr. Jones to B. J. 
Sheridan, Director of the Missouri Com- 
mittee on Public Utility Information, 
at St. Louis under date of April 8, 1918, 
referred to news articles carried by the 
The service from To- 
peka, he said, covered 42 Kansas news- 
papers. 


“Whenever we have had occasion to | 


use the Associated Press,” the letter 


| said, “our material has gone over with | 
a batting. average of 1,000.” 


Letter Reviewing 


Legislation Produced 
Another letter dated April 


99 


23, 1927, 
Sheridan, 
identified by the former and placed in the 
record, referred to how the Kansas utili- 
ties companies fared at the hands of the 
legislature of that state. The letter fol- 
lows in full text: 

“Dear Barney: Pupblic utilities in 
Kansas didn’t suffer very much at the 
hands of the last legislature, most of the 
adverse stuff getting hit with an axe 
before it got out of committee. 

“Among the bills defeated was one 
which would have permitted municipali- 
ties to buy, contract, acquire, maintain, 
and operate gas pipe-lines within and 
outside the boundaries of the common- 
wealth. Another: by the same author 
would have placed control over public 
service companies in the hands of the 
municipalities served instead: of having 
them under the jurisdiction of the state 
commission as at present. Another bill 
would have empowered the public serv- 
ice commission to stipulate the amount 
of stock to be issued in Kansas by any 
public utility holding company, such 
amount to be restricted to the value of 
the property in’ Kansas against which 
the issue was made. 

“The only thing that gives promise of 
making trouble is a joint resolution 
adopted by both branches on the day of 
final adjournment, under the terms of 
which two senators and thre: represent- 
atives, all lawyers, will investigate the 
Kansas Publi. Service Commission which 
was, accused in the resolution of hav- 
ing hired sixteen unauthorized employes, 
paying them some $30,000 a year in sal- 
aries; raising the salary of one employe 
Tee 














... Lieutenant Arthur Gavin 


fused such increase in salary; hiring two 
attorneys (the commission has_ three 
regular legal lights on its staff), and 
paying these two gentlemen $1,000 and 
$500 respectively; for favoritism toward 
the public service companies in rate mat- 
ters and for other crimes. 

“The snoopers will not begin snooping 
until sometime next month and since Mr, 
Hussey, chairman of the commission, 
says he welcomes the investigation, we 
won’t know a thing about it until some- 
thing happens.” 

Excerpts from the minutes of a meet- 
ing of the Public Utilties Information Bu- 
reau of the State of Kansas, Kansas Com- 
mittee on Public Utility Information, and 
the Information Bureau of Kansas Pub- 
lic Service Companies at Topeka, Kans., 
on February 6, 1923, called for the pur- 
pose of organizing the Public Utility 
Information Committee of the State of 
Kansas, were identified by Mr. Jones and 
placed in the record. 


Reprint of Articles 
From Bulletin Described , 


One of these excerpts dated October 
23, 1923, was as follows: 

“Committee members were informed 
that the newspapers of Kansas are now 
reprinting material from the Bulletin at 
the rate of 10,800 column inches per 
year, which compares favorably with 12,- 
000 column inches in Nebraska where the 
committee’s work has been in progress 
for 3% years.” 

Another dated November 19, 
stated: 


_ “Approval was given to a letter which 
it is proposed to send several State’ com- 
mittee directors in an effort to have the 
subject-matter of certain textbooks re- 
vised, in those cases where investigation 
has shown that objectionable and unfair 
consideration of public utilities has been 
authors of textbooks.” 

Under date of June 9, 1924, another 
extract said: 


“Report was made on the visitation of 
newspaper editors. Reprint of the 
Bulletin is increasing, several papers 
using the entire contents without revi- 
sion. Extremely favorable results have 
come from correspondents’ contact with 
editors—complimenting a certain edition 
of their papers, commending their edi- 
torial policy in certain instances and the 
like. Such letters have been given 
prominence in the papers and _ have 
created a highly desirable form of con- 
tact.” 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony on May 28 before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investiga- 
tion of public utilities will be found 
on Page 7 of this issue. 


1923, 


Board Named to Study 
Safety for Submarines 


[Continued from Page 1.] ' 
bers will undertake a consideration of 
their plans of action and methods of pro- 
cedure in the study of the many thous- 
ands of plans submitted. They will re- 
ceive all the correspondence from Cap- 


tain Theleen and have complete charge | 


of their deliberations, 


Admiral Hughes stated that they could 
call any witnesses they desired, whether 


they be officers of the Navy or civilians, | 


and that the Navy would cooperate to the 


Dr. W. R. Whitney is director of the 


research laboratory of the General Elec- | 


tric Company, at Schenectady, New York. 
He has been a member of the Naval Con- 
sulting Board since 1915. He is a mem- 
ber of the National kesearch Council, a 


member of the National Academy of | 


Sciences, Fellow of the Academy of Arts 
aad Sciences, and president of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. 


Salvage Engineer. 

Thomas A. Scott has been in the sal- 
vage business all his life. At one time 
he was president of the Merritt, Chap- 
man, Scott and Company. He is still at- 
tached to that company as a consulting 
expert and is probably the leading au- 
thority in the United States on salvage 
operations. 


John F. Stephens, who at first accepted | 
the appointment and is still a provisional | 


member of the board, is a civil engineer 
of New York City. 
the engineer of the Panama Canal. He 
is president of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. He is one of the most 
prominent engineers. 

While the board will consider the 
plans sent in to the Navy Department 
as a result of the S-4 disaster, it will 
consider the subject of submarine safety 
devices in entirety. 

The U. S. S. S-4, recently decommis- 
sioned and towed to the Navy Yard at 
Portsmouth, N. H., has been assigned 
to the board for use in testing out any 


devices which may be deemed worthy | a 
rthy of | should notify the Bureau promptly, by 


practical demonstration. 

The board will have available to its 
use the sum of $200,000 which was re- 
cently made available by Act of Con- 
gress for the investigation of submarine 
safety devices, 


Eight Bids Are Received 
To Supply Oil to Vessels 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Gulf ports, and also variations in price 
according to the method of delivery, 


The bidders were the Gulf Refining | 


Co., of Pittsburgh; the Tidewater Oil 
Co., of New York; the Standard 
Company of New Jersey; the Texas Co.; 
the Beacon Oil Company, of Boston; the 
Pan American Petroleum Transport Co., 
of New York; the City Service Refining 


,Co., of Boston,:and the Pure Oil Co., 


of Chicago. 


‘ The Gulf Refining offered to supply a | 
maximum of 315,000 barrels of bunker | 
oil per month at the New York terminals | 
for $1.05 per barrel, maximum price. | 


The only other bidder for delivery at 
New York was the Tidewater Oil Com- 
pany, which bid $1.31 maximum per bar- 
rel for 300,000 barrels a month. 


New Record Probable 
For Loaded Airplane 


; he would be liable for a 5 per cent tax 


Tax on Amusements 
Under Revenue Law 


Of 1928 Explained 


Lower Scale of Rates to Be- 
come Operative After 
Midnight, June 


28, 1928 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
formances to be held subsequent to June 
28, 1928. 

In cases of theatres having tickets on 
hand, the established price of which is 
$3 or less, which show a tax to be col- 
lected from the public, you are advised 
that such tickets may be used after June 
28, 1928, for a period not to exceed 60 
days, if they are sold for the established 
price printed thereon, exclusive of the 
tax. In the event it is desired to sell 
these tickets for an amount different 
from the established box office price, the 
actual selling price of the tickets must 
be overstamped or overprinted thereon. 
Failure to comply with this requirement 
would be a violation of sections 500 (d) 
and 1123 of the Revenue Act of 1926. 

Section 411 aiso imposes, effective mid- 
night, June 28, 1928, a tax of 25 per cent 


upon admissions of $5 or more to prize‘ 


fights, boxing, sparring, or other pugilis- 
tic matches or exhibitions. It is further 


provided that a tax equivalent to that | 


due on paid admissions shall be collected 
upon free or complimentary tickets or 
admissions to such exhibitions, the tax 


being based upon the amount for which | 


a similar seat or box is sold. 
It will, therefore, be noted that, (1) a 


cent for each 10 cents or fraction thereof 


upon tickets sold for amounts in excess | 


of $3 and less than $5, (2) a tax of 25 
per cent must be collected upon tickets 
sold for $5 and more, (3) upon free or 
complimentary tickets or admissions to 
seats or boxes similar to others selling 


for more than $3 and less than $5, a tax | 


of 1 cent for each 10 cents or fraction 
thereof of the amount for which a similar 


seat or box is sold must be collected, | 


and (4) upon free or complimentary 


tickets or admissions to seats or boxes | 


for which a charge of $5 or more is made, 


a tax of 25 per cent of the amount for | 


which a similar seat or box is sold must 
be collected. If complimentary tickets 


are used, the tax should be collected at | 


the time of issuance of the tickets, while 
if no tickets are used, tax should be col- 
lected when the person is permitted free 
admission. 
New Broker’s Tax’ 

Regarding the broker’s tax imposed 
by section 412, it will be observed that 
the 5 per cent rate applies, effective mid- 
night, June 28, 1928, to the excess over 
the established box office price, plus tax, 
where a ticket is sold at an advance of 


75 cents or less, and the tax of 50 per | 


cent applies to tickets sold at an advance 
of more than 75 cents. 
noted that the tax under this section 
applies to the amount charged by the 
broker in excess of the established box 
office price, plus regular admissions tax 
thereon, regardless of whether the es- 
tablished price is more or less than $3. 
Thus, if a broker sells a ticket for $2, 


the established price of which is $1, he |! 


is subject to.a tax of 50 per cent of the 
excess, that ix50 cents; on the other 
hand, if the $1 ticket were sold for $1.75, 


of 354 cents. 


The taxes imposed upon tickets sold | 
for excess amounts at the box offices of | 
| theatres, 
extent of furnishing clerical assistance. | 


upon the permanent use of 
boxes or seats, and upon admissions tc 
cabarets, etc., under paragraphs (3), (4) 


and (5) of subdivision (a), as well as | 


the administrative provision, under sub- 
divisions (b), (ec) and (d) of section 500 
of the Revenue Act of 1926, have not 
been repealed and are still in effect. 


The 50 per cent tax imposed by para- | 


graph (3) of subdivision (a) upon the 


amount for which the proprietors, man- | 
agers, or employees of any opera house, 


theatre, etc., sell or dispose of tickets in 


| excess of the regular or established price 

or charge therefor, applies in all cases | 
| where tickets are sold by theatres, etc., 
| for amounts in excess of the established | 


price, even though such established price 
is $3 or less and, therefore, not taxable 
under section 411 of the Revenue Act of 
1928. 
Rules On Returns Explained. 
With reference to section 414, which 


| amends section 502 (a) and (b) of the 


He was at one time | Revenue Act of 1926, you are advised that 


under authority granted by section 602 
of the Revenue Act of 1926, the new regu- 
lations will require the filing of returns 
covering admissions and dues on or be- 
fore the last day of the month succeeding 
that in which the transactions occur; 
however, where the Government’s inter- 


ests are jeopardized, or for some other | 


reason such action becomes necessary, 
the taxpayer will be required to file a 


| return and make immediate payment of 
| the tax. 


In the latter class of cases, collectors 


| wire or by letter, depending upon the 
| urgency of the matter, of the name and 


| address 


of the concern involved, the 


| amount of tax due, the period of delin- 


| quency, and the pertinent facts. 


Oil | 





Lieutenant Arthur Gavin is believed | 
to have established another world’s rec- | 


ord when on June 26, he ascended with 
a useful load of 2,000 kilograms (4,400 
pounds) to an estimated height of 16,000 
feet, according to an official report re- 
ceived by the Department of the Navy. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i 3 Upon 
receipt of this information, the Depart- 


} ment will notify the collector as to the 


action to be-taken. 

Failure to collect the tax upon free 
or complimentary tickets or admissions 
may be considered a violation of sec- 


| tion 1114 (b) and (d) of the Revenue 


Act of 1926. 

Revised return Forms 729 and 729-A 
are now in the hands of the printer and 
will be ready for distribution within 
a short time. Forms 752, 753, 754, 755, 
755-A, and 827, which are also used in 
the administration of the admissions 
tax, will not be reprinted at present 
as there is a large supply on hand. The 
changes necessary to make them con- 
form to the Revenue Act of 1928 are 
so minor that it is not deemed advis- 
able to destroy the present stock and 
print new forms. 


naval aviator, test pilot at the Phila- 
delphia Aircraft Factory, is believed to 
have established another world’s record 
with the heavyPN12 type of flying boats 
June 26, when he ascended 
plane joaded with a useful load of 2,000 
kilograms to aneestimated height of 
16,000 feet as shown by the altimeter. 

The official baragraph is being sent 
to Washington where it will be eali- 
brated at the Bureau of Standards to 


establish the official height reached by | 


the plane. 

The record for the same type of plane 
and carrying the same useful load was 
15,268 feet. Several world’s records have 
been made recently by the same type of 


The full text of the statement follows: | plane, including altitude, endurance and 


United States sustained-flight mileage, « 


-July 15, 1927, are reestablished. 


To American Legation 
tax must be collected at the rate of 1 | 6 





It should be | 


with his | 


1928 
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Americans Owning Property in Austria 
Given Until August 15 to Declare Rights 


Department of State Announces Action Is Necessary Be- 


cause of Burning 


American citizens owning property in 
Austria are given until August 15 to 
make declaration of their rights, ac- | 
cording to an annourcement by the De- | 
partment of State on June 27. | 

Declaration of rights is necessary, the 
Department explained, because of the 
fire on July 15 which ~ destroyed the | 
palace of justice and the property regis- 
ters of Austria. Three-quarters of the 
land register, which was destroyed, has | 
now been reestablished. The announce- 
ment by the Department of State fol- 
lows in full text: 

A further part of the Vienna regis- 
ter of land comprising 7,240 registra- 
tions has been reestablished, according | 
to a communication addressed by the 
Austrian Department for Foreign Affairs 
to the American Legation at Vienna. 
The Supreme Provincial Court of Vienna | 
has instituted the proceedings of recti- 
fication for this group and fixed August 
15 as final term for the declaration of 
the rights not contained in the opened 
registers of land as well as for raising | 
of the protest against assumed rights. 

Thus, three-quarters of the land regis- 
ter which was destroyed when the Pal- 
ace of Justice at Vienna was burned on | 
* third 
group which will presumably cover the 
greater part of the remainder will be 
terminated in the course of the summer. 


Text of Note Addressed 


The text of the note verbale addressed 
by the Department of Foreign Affairs at | 
Vienna to the American Legation, and 
which has been received by the Depart- | 
ment, is as follows, in translation: 

“Federal Chancellery, Department for 
Foreign Affairs. | 

“Urgent, Note Verbale. 

“At the request of the Federal Min- | 
istry for Justice, the Federal Chancel- | 
lery, Department for Foreign Affairs, | 
has the honor to inform the Legation, in 
pursuance of its Note of February 9th, 
No. 91.670-15, that a further part of the | 
Vienna register of land, comprisin 7,240 
registrations has been reestablished. The 
Supreme Provincial Court of Vienna has | 

as appears from the enclosed notifi- 
cation of May 10, 1928,—instituted the 
proceedings of rectification for this | 
group and fixed August 15th as final 
term for the declaration of the rights | 
not contained in the opened registers of 
land, as well as for raising of the pro- 
test against assumed rights. Thus three 
quarters of the destroyed land register 
are reestablished. A third group, which 
will presumably cover the greater part 
of the remainder, will be terminated in 
the course of the summer. 

“At the request of the Federal Minis- 
try for Justice, the Federal Chancellery, 
Department for Foreign Affairs, has the 
honor to again have recourse to the good 
offices of the Legation with the request 
that the above information be circulated 
as speedily and as widely as possible 
among the public of the United States. 

“The Federal Chancellery, Depart- 
ment for Foreign Affairs may add that | 
the further statemenis of the above men- 
tioned note apply accordingly also to 





| tion 3 
perial Statute Book No. 96 and Section | 


of Registers 


“Re-establishment of the land-regis- 
ters, destroyed through the fire at the 
Palace of Justice in Vienna, on July 15, 


1927, of the districts Innere Stadt, Leo- | 


poldstadt, Landstrasse, 
garethen, Mariahilf, Neubau, Josef- 
stadt, Alsergrund und Brigittenau, as 
well as of some sections of the register 


Wieden, Mar- 


' for “landtafliche Liegenschaften” (great 
| landed property). 


Date for Hearing 
Of New Register Fixed 
“8 Ne 69-28. 


2 


of the law of July 25, 1871, Im- 


7 of the ordinance of August 9,:° 1927, 
Federal Statute Book No. 248 in the 
wording according to the ordinance of 
October 20, 1927, Federal Statute Book 
No. 301, the new land register will be 


| opened on May 16, 1928, after completion 
of the plan of the new land register for | 
real-estate included in the land register ' 


under the registration unmber mentioned 


below and after registration in this plan | 
| of the 
| now, and simultaneously the proceedings 


old burdens ascertained’ up 
for rectification of this new land register 
will be instituted, 

The new land register can be inspected 
by everybody in the Provisional Building 


of the Ministry of Justice, Vienna, I. | 
| Herrengasse 17, between 9 a. m, 


and 1 
p. m. 


As from May 16, 


ister, can be acquired, restricted, trans- 
ferred to others, or canceled, only 
through registration in the new 
register. 

I.—All persons who, 

(a) by virtue of a right acquired 
before the day of the opening of the 


| new land register, claim a change of the | 


registrations 
concerning 


contained 
the 


the 
of 


in 
conditions 


latter, 
property 


and possession, no matter whether the | 


change is to take place through cancel- 
lation, supplementary statement, trans- 
fer or through rectification of the des- 
ignation of real estate or the classifica- 
tion of “Grundbuchkorper” (all smail 
lots of ground which are registered in 
the same section) or in any other 
manner; 


Property Acquired 
Before Opening of Register 
(b) have acquired before the day of 


the opening of the land register, on the | 


real estate entered in the latter or on 


parts thereof, liens, servitudes, or other | 
rights coming into consideration for civil | 
| registration, in so far as these rights | 
are to be registered as belonging to the | 
not been | 
registered on the occasion of the es- | 


old encumbrances and have 
tablishmegnt of the new land-register or 
in so far as the documents received con- 
cerning these rights have not been shown 
in the property table and the “Grund- 
buchseinlagen” (sections of register of 
land which refer to certain real estate) 
through indication of the number of the 
“Reihungsvormerk” (table in which is 
indicated the sequence of the requests 
regarding the land-register at the time 


In accordance with Sec- | 


to | 


ae ) 1928, new property | 
rights, liens and other civil rights on 
the real estate, entered in the land reg- | 


land- | 
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‘Admiral W. V. Pratt 


_ Assumes Command 


| Of Battle Fleet 


Assistant Secretary of Navy 
For Aeronautics Arrives 
In Canada on Tour of 
Observation. 


Admiral W. V. Pratt assumed comi- 
| mand June 26 of the United States Bat- 
tle Fleet, relieving Admiral L. R. de 
Steiguer, it was announced, June 28, 
| by the Department of the Navy, in a 
statement. covering changes in high 
;} commands in the Navy. 
? The full text of the statement fol- 

OWS: 

Rear Admiral Frank B. Upham, 
United States Navy, recently in com- 
mand of the Naval Air Station at Pensa- 
| cola, Fla., assumed command of Bat- 
tleship Division 3 of the United States 
Battle Fleet and hoisted his flag on 
the battleship U. S. S. ‘‘New York” on 
June 25, 1928. He succeeds Rear Ad- 
miral M, H. Taylor, U. S, Navy who 
; goes to command of the Scouting Fleet 
in Atlantic waters with the temporary 
rank of Vice Admiral. 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Acronautics, ®dward P, Warner, accom- 
panied by his aide, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Harrill, arrived at Montreal, 
Canada, on an air tour on June 25, 
They are making the trip in the new 
observation plane recently received 
| from the manufacturer. 

On the first part of the tour the plane 
is fitted with floats. These will later be 
replaced wy ground landing gear. b 

Rear Admiral J. W. Reeves, United 
States Navy, commander of the Aircraft 
Squadrons of the Battle Fleet, hauled 
| down his flag temporarily from the flag- 

ship U. S. S. “Langley,” on June 26, 
| and is proceeding to special duty in 
Washington at the Navy Department, 
where he will act as. the Battle Fleet 
representative for the consideration of 
the aircraft procurement program for 
the fiscal year 1929. 

Fleet Command Taken Over. 

Admiral W. V. Pratt, United States 
Navy, assumed command of the United 
States Battle Fleet at San Pedro, Calif., 
on June 26, 1928, relieving Admiral L. 
R. de Steigeur, United States Navy. 

Admiral Pratt, a native of the State 
of Maine, is a graduate of the United 
States Naval Academy in the class of 
| 1889. He has been in command of the 
Battleship Divisions ‘of the Battle Fleet 
with the rank of Vice Admiral and is 
succeeded by Vice Admiral L. Me. Nul- 
ton, U. S. N., until recently the super- 
intendent of the United States Naval 
Academy. 

Admiral de Steigeur reverts to the 
permanent rank of Rear Admiral and 
will assume the duties of commandant 
of the 3rd Naval District and comman- 
| dant of the Brooklyn Navy Yard about 
| July 5, 1928. ‘ 
| Rear Admiral Thomas J. Senn, United 

States Navy, assumed command of the 
' Destroyer Squadrons of the Battle Fleet 

at 10 a. m. on June 26, 1928, relieving 
| Rear Admiral Luke McNamee, United 
| States Navy, who is assigned to duty 
| at the Navy Department as the Director 
| of the Fleet Training. Admiral Senn 


the group of “Grundkuchseinlagen” [sec- | of the destruction of the land-register | has been the Assistant Chief of the 


tions of register of Jand which refer to 
a certain real estate].” | 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.1 


a current is in 


three out of every four Amer- 
ican homes. 


Why then do women wield 
brooms and stoke fires? Why 
do they work with too little 
light? Why do they bend over 
old-fashioned tubs? Why do 
they run sewing machines by 
foot power, keep food in leaky 
iceboxes, and swelter for lack 
of electric fans? 


Why is the home backward 
electrically as compared with 
the factory? 


Because factory costs mean 
tuccess or failure; but there is 
no direct measure of the labor 
cost of a wife. 


| Office of Naval Operations at the Navy 
| Department. 


Suppose wives were in direct 


The goal is homes not meagerly 
lighted, but adequately lighted 
.. outlets not here and there, 
but everywhere .... not one or 
two electric appliances, but. every 
one that can do a part.of woman’s 
work, Not three out of four 
homes electricatly wired, but 
every home completely electrified. 


competition, like manufac- 
turers. Suppose the labor costs 
of all homes were published; 
suppose the woman whose hours, 
and health, and good looks are 
being needlessly wasted could 
see her life charted against the 
life of the woman who has 
every electrical help? 


F 


| How quickly the homes of 
America would begin to be 
really electrified! 


The duty of the electrical 
industry is to repeat again and 
again that “any woman who 
does any task electiicity can 
do is working for a few. cents 
a-day.” 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Market for Farm Products Described 
As Good Except Grain and Vegetables 


1102) 
Commerce 


Cattle Trade During Week Ended June 27 Featured by 
Advance in Light Yearling Prices. 


An unsettled grain situation, tending 
to weaken with better crop prospects, 
occupied together with vegetables the 
most unfavorable position in what was 
otherwise a good agricultural market 
during the week ended June 27, accord- 
ing to the weekly market review issued 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, of the Department of Agriculture. 
Cotton gained, the reveiw states, while 
most other lines either did likewise or 


held steady. The review follows in full , 


text: 


The general market position contin- | 


ues good for the time of year on most 
of the standard farm products, except 
grain and vegetables. These lost ground 


in the last half of June, because of 
cainewhat better crop conditions. Many 
other lines advanced or, at least held 
about steady, including cotton, wool, 
cattle, hogs, butter, cheese, eggs and 
poultry. ; 

An unsettled situation has prevailed 
in the wheat market since the middle 
of June, with the weakening influence 
of generally favorable crop prospects 
for spring wheat both in the United 
States and Canada offset by more active 
export demand and delayed harvest of 
new crop offerings increased. Receipts of 
in the Southwest. 

Corn for July delivery was also lower 
than at any time since the middle of 
February. The cash market was fairly 
active, but this activity was not suf- 
ficient to offset the influence of the favor- 
able crep outlook. While a small crop 
of rye is in prospect, supplies are suf- 
ficiently large that the trade apparently 
feels no uneasiness for their require- 
ments. Oats and barley were steady, with 
the light offerings scarcely equal to 
market requirements. Larger receipts 
weakened the flax market and prices de- 
clined around 2 cents per bushel. Feeds 
sell slowly, without much change in 
price. 


Alfalfa Markets 
Slightly Lower 


Alfalfa markets were slightly lower as 


new crop offerings ncreased. Receipts of | 


new alfalfa hay at Kansas City were 
mostly of unsatisfactory quality, be- 
cause of weather damage. Prairie 
merkets were quiet and demand dull. 
Harvesting of new crop prairie was be- 
ing delayed by rainy weather. 

Hay markets were slightly weaker 


ward tendency under pressure of new 
crop offerings, although dentand for good 
quality hay continued fairly active. Rainy 


weather interrupted country loadings and 
considerable out-of-condition hay ap- | 


peared among the arrivals at distributing 
markets. ¥ 

A firm undertone prevailed in the cot- 
ton market during the period June 18-23, 
with further advances of 1% to 1% 
cents per pound. Continued anxiety on 
the part of the trade, due to the reported 
backwardness of the new crop, was said 
to be among the contributing upward 
prices. According to the Weather Bu- 
reau, temperatures since mid-June have 
been generally seasonable in the Cotton 
Belt, but too much rain fell in many 
sections and the crop continues late in 
all sections of the Belt and considerably 
so in many districts. Demand for spot 
cotton both in the short and premium 
stample lengths, was reported as some- 
what improved for the week. Reports 
from dry goods centers indicated a 
rather quiet situation. 

Sieerts for the week ended June 22, 
amounted to 75,539 bales, compared 
with 73,698 bales for the same week 
in 1927. Exports from August 1 to 
June 22, were 7,384,639 bales, against 
10,727,303 for the same period last sea- 


¢ quirements. 


pear to ‘have been slightly in favor of 
the buyer since the middle of June. In 
both fleece and territory sections, grow- 
ers appeared to be more willing to trade 
than they were a few weeks ago. Trading 
in Texas wools at Boston has continued 
very light and is confined to a few lines. 

At all the large butter markets there 
was maintained a fairly steady price 
level in late June, with tendency to firm- 
ness and fractional advances in eastern 
markets. Receivers and dealers were 
not inclined to allow stocks to accumu- 
late, where they could dispose of them 
without making concessions below cost. 
Speculative buying was light. Trade 
was limited mostly to consumptive re- 
The production situation at 
the moment, appears slightly improved, 


; since rainfall in practically all producing 
J areas has made pasture conditions much 


| ping activities is being transferred 
New ; 


better. The peak of production for the 
season is about reached. Report of 
American Association of Creamery But- 
ter Manufacturers’ for the week ending 
June 16, shows respective increases of 
0.523 per cent and 0.571 per cent over 
corresponding week last week and last 
year. Land O’Lakes Creameries, Incor- 
porated, for the same period reports de- 
crease 0.924 and 1.619 per cent for same 
period. ‘Che into-storage movement is 
on the increase, but is not as large as 
last year. 

On the Wisconsin Cheese Exchange 
and on the Farmers’ Call Board, at Ply- 
mouth, Wis., June 22, the market ruled 
steady to firm at unchanged prices. 

Fancy eggs usually in good demand 
with premiums obtainable. 
four markets are falling off considerably 
(between 10 and 12 per cent for the third 
week of June). Light receipts are likely 


due to heavier storing at interior ware- ; 
houses, coupled with decreased produc- ; 


tion. 
Poultry dealers are holding to firmer 


asking prices on frozen stocks to regu- | 
lar trade and open market trading rather * 
General poultry } 


light on most markets. 
market holds prices well. 
The main scene of eastern potato ship- 
to 
the Virginia-Maryland peninsula. 


| York City reported arrivals of more than 





1,000 cars of potatoes in one week and 
Chicago received 600 cars. Southern 


Cobblers have been jobbing generally at | 
$1.50 to $2.50 per barrel in city mar- ! 
from : 


kets. Sacked Bliss Triumphs 


South Central States ruled $1.25 to $1.75 


| per 100 pounds in the Middle West. The 
Chicago carlot price on northern Round 
; Whites in late June was 
| per 100 pounds and Idaho Russet Bur- 
and prices for top grades showed a down- 


banks ranged 70 cents to $1. 


Increase Reported 
In Tomato Forwardings 


Tomato forwardings increased. 


stock, but the situation 
was improving in both that 
State and Texas. 

Cantaloupes in Imperial Valley had 
their biggest week June 17-23; a total 
of 2,310 cars rolled from that section, 
but demand was so good that cash track 
sales were made about 50 cents higher 
at $1.85 per standard crate of 45 melons. 
This is about twice last year’s corre- 
sponding price. 

More favorable weather in northern 
Texas has been encouraging the onion 
movement. Stock was being harvested 
rapidly and stored in sheds. Shipments 
of Texas stock increased. Shippers 
quoted U. S. No. 1, Yellow Bermudas at 


i 80 to 95 cents per crate, with Crystal 


Wax slightly below that level. 


_ Watermelon output increased sharply 
in late June to about 400 cars daily. The 


; f. 0. b. market was strong in producing 
| Sections earlier in the week, but then 


1 declined. 


son. Figures included exports to Can- | 


| Reduction in Tariff 


ada to June 22. 


Continued Advance 
On Light Yearling Prices 


Cattle trade at Chicago has been fea- , 


tured by light total receipts the last 


half of June and by the continued ad- ; 


vance in light yearling prices. This ad- 
vance incurred new high prices for the 
season and increased the premiums paid 


for yearlings scaling under 900 pounds ! 


as compared with comparable grades of | 


medium and heavy weight steers. The 
market on heavy weight steers fluc- 
tuated daily and closed barely steady 
for the third week of the } 
weight being a considerable factor in 
the demand. The inability of killers to 


break the market, except temporarily is | 


indicative of future trends, partic- 
ularly where light yearlings are con- 


cerned. Never in trade history have lit- | 
tle steers and yearlings brought such |} 


prices, when heavier weights were in 
good demand and bringing relatively 
high prices. 

Daily price advances featured 
late June hog trade at Chicago. As is 
usual on an active market, numerous 
loads of medium and good grade hogs 
sold at unusually narrow differential as 


eompared with prices paid for choice | 


loads. However, the price position of 
hogs lacking in finish and showing evi- 
dence of a grass diet, is by no means 
stable and any weakness which may de- 
velop will no doubt mean greater price 
discrimination against such hogs, as 
they are now considered out of line 
from a price standpoint, quality and 
yield considered. 


Fairly Steady Prices 
On Butter Markets 


The unusually rapid marketing of the 
early Idaho lamb crop was partly re- 
sponsible in mid-June sharp price break. 

esterms which were enroute East, 
were dumped at Missouri River points 
and further west during the week, only 


| to find that the early crop was largely 


} 


Be 


in and that total supplies for the week 


month, | 


the | 








under review were relatively meager. | 


Supplies are a leading influence at the 
present time and the late June upturn 
“was believed by some trade interests to 
be of only temporary duration. The sup- 
py outlook on lambs for the rest of 
une does not look excessive, but aroun: 
@uly 8, Washington and late Idahos are 
prospect in increasing numbers and 
uld marketing be anything but order- 
, another break is likely to occur. 
Feeding lambs lost a little 


price 


ground and ewe lambs experienced a de- 


price drop, but even at lower 


the demand was not active. 


; PP Beanestic primary wool markets ap- 


|. Eastern cities reported sales 
on a unit basis at 50 to 80 cents, 


On Tomatoes Asked 


Production Costs in Mexico and 
United States Debated. 
Reduction instead of an increase in 


tariff rates on imported tomatoes were 
asked June 27 in letters and petitions 


filed with the United States Tariff Com- | 
mission by dealers located principally in 


California. 

The information was 
Commission in connection with public 
hearings being held to ascertain produc- 


| tion cost of domestic and foreign fresh 


tomatoes. The 


June 27. 
The letters and petitions were pre- 


hearings concluded 


| sented by A. W. Morrill of Los Angeles, 


Calif., who appeared in opposition to an 
application filed by domestic tomato pro- 
ducers asking for increased tariff amount- 
ing to 50 per cent on imported tomatoes. 
Mr. Morrill said that an increase in 
tariff would do serious injury to Ameri- 
can business interests. 

J. V. B. Gonzalez, of Nogales, Sonora, 
also protested against the proposed in- 
crease in tariff rates lest it disturb the 


| present friendly relations between Mex- 


ico and the United States. He said Mexi- 
can tomato producers are also ready to 


file a protest with the Mexican Govern- 


ment against a proposed export tax on 
tomatoes which, the chairman of the 
Commission, Thomas ©. Marvin, ex- 
plained, became effective June 18, 1928. 
Mr. Gonzalez said the proposed increase 


in tariff rates would harm the Mexican 
producers, who, A. D. 


galez, Ariz., had previously testified, 
were being financed by American capital. 
_ J. B. Bristol and A. A. Burnand, Mex- 
ican tomato distributors in Arizona and 
California, offered similar testimony in 
opposition to the application of the do- 
mestic tomota growers. 

The Commission was told that Mexican 
production costs are not only higher 
than the American costs but that ship- 
pers of Mexican tomatoes paid higher 
handling charges to reach the markets 
of New York and Chicago than those 
paid by the Florida shippers. 

Representatives of domestic producers, 
who had _ testified previously before the 
Commission, argued, however, that Mex- 
ican competition had cost the Florida 
tomato producers more than $13,000,000. 
Domestic tomato producers said their 
costs are higher; certain items of their 
expense are not computed in the figures 
offered by the Mexican producers. 


Receipts at } 


65 to 75 cents } 


filed with the . 


Stearns, of No- i 
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The 

| heavy rain storm in Mississippi about { 
| the middle of June resulted in 
| water-soaked 
| generally 


some . 
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‘Good Progress Made by Crops Despite 


Excessive Rains in Some Sections 


| Week Errded June 27 Reported to Have Been Fairly Fa- 
vorable to Cotton; Corn Needs Warm, Dry Weather. 


| Crops in general made good progress 
during the week ended June 27, though 
too much rain made many sections un- 
| favorable for cultivation, according to 


| the weekly weather and crop bulletin is- | 


, sued by the Weather Bureau of the De- 
| partment of Agriculture. 

The week was fairly favorable to cot- 
Belt, the bulletin states. 
| the bulletin follows: 


and showery conditions 


sure and mainly fair wealther prevailed 

over the trans-Mississippi area, At the 
! beginning of the period pressure was low 

throughout the Northern States, but was 

relatively high in the South where fair 

weather was the rule, and so continued 

till after the middle of the week when 
; widespread rain occurred over the South- 
east. A succession of 
eastward over the northern portion of 
the country, resulting in a continuation 
of cloudy weather and frequent showers. 
West of the Rocky Mountains only light, 
local rains were reported. Temperature 
changes during the week were unim- 
portant, as a rule, 

The week, as a whole, 
temperature conditions, but averages 
were mostly subnormal. 'The period was 
markedly cool inthe north Atlantic area, 
but had above normal warmth in most 
south Atlantic sections, while in Gulf 
districts and the Southwest the weekly 
mean temperatures were somewhat above 
normal. They were also above the 
seasonal average in most sections west 
of the Rocky Mountains. In the interior 
valleys and Central-Northern States the 
period was markedly cool, particularly in 
the northern Great Plains where the 
temperature averaged from 6 degrees to 
ll degrees. Inthe Cotton Belt the low- 
est temperatures recorded during the 
week ranged from about 60 degrees in 
the north to above 70 degrees in the 
south, while in the Corn Belt the minima 
were generally in the 50’s, The lowest 
reported for the week was 38 degrees at 
several points in the western mountain 
regions. 

Generous to heavy or excessive rainfall 
was again widespread over central and 
eastern agricultural States. The falls 
were especially heavy in the central 
Appalachian Mountain region, the north- 
ern portions of the east Gulf States, the 
lower sections of the Ohio and Missouri 
Valleys, and the central Mississippi Val- 
ley. In most other Cemtral and North- 
ern States east of the Rocky Mountains 


had irregular 


| ton except in the northern part of the | 
The full text of 


The weather of the week was charac- | 
terized by continued unsettled, cloudy, | 
in Central and | 
Northern States east of the Rocky Moun- | 
tains, though near the-close higher pres— | 





*“lows” moved | 


! falls were generally moderate to heavy, 


but in the south Atlantic area, the Gulf 
sections, and quite generally west of the 
Rocky Mountains they were mostly light, 
with many stations in the latter region 
reporting practically no rain. 


Conditions Too Wet 
In Many Sections 


_ With abundant soil moisture _prac- 
tically everywhere east of the Rocky 
Mountains, crops in general, and espe- 
cially the cool-weather varieties, made 
fair to very cod progress during the 
week, but continued rains in the interior 
valleys and Northeast were unfavorable 
for cultivation, with many complaints 
of grassy fields. Warm, | sunshiny 
weather is needed throughout the central 
and northern portions of the country. In 
the Northeast it was too cool for good 
growth, but the Atlantic coast area from 
Virginia southward the comparatively 
high temperatures and considerable fair 
weather were favorable. In the east Gulf 
States the first part of the week was 
mostly fair, but the latter part had too 
much rain and cloudy weather. 
Considerable hail damage was reported 
from sections of the interior, especially 
in the central and northwestern Plains 
and central Rocky Mountain districts, 
and considerable bottom land was flooded 
In some central valley sections. Small 
grains Were favored in Central-Northern 
States, but harvest in much of the South- 
west made very slow progress because of 
interference by rainfall Rain is still 
needed in the interior of the Pacific 
Northwest, but otherwise west of the 
Rocky Mountains conditions were mostly 
favorable, especially for irrigated crops. 
Small Grains.—Winter wheat harvest 
was begun during the week in the East- 
ern States morthward to central Mary- 
land, and in the West over the eastern 
half of Kansas, but progress was very 
Slow because Of rainy weather. Cutting 
commenced under difficulties in southern 
Kentucky, while in Missouri much wheat 
was ripe north to the Missouri River, 
with soil too muddy for machines; there 
was sohe complaint of lodging in the 
southern Plains area, In the northern 
portion of the Winter Wheat Belt con- 
tinued cool weather and ample moisture 
were favorable for filling, while in the 
spring Wheat area the weather continued 


| unusually favorable for small grains. In 
: the southern and eastern portions of tha 


belt, however, the crop was reported as 
headed on short straw, with stands thin 
in many places, and the general condition 
only fair, In Montana late fields are 
mostly Up, and in North Dakota the crop 
is generally Zair to very good, but in the 
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far Northwest persistent dryness has 
caused further deterioration in some 
places. 


Under the influence of continued favor- 
able weather, the oat crop showed rather 
general improvement, though there was 
considerable complaint from some North- 
Central States of short straw and thin 
stands. Rice did well in the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley, but in California this crop 
would be benefited by warmer weather. 
Conditions have materially improved for 
flax im the Central-Northern States 
where the early crop is now doing well. 
Grain sorghums are in fair condition in 
the central Plains area. 


Warm Dry Weather 
Needed for Corn 


Corn.—Corn made fair to very good 
progress in the Ohio Valley, but rains 
continued to hinder cultivation, with 
many fields reportéd weedy; there was 
some yellowing in southern parts on 
soaked and flooded fields and warmth and 
dryness are needed. In Iowa condition 
and progress were very good to excellent 
and the crop averages knee-high, with 
the tallest waist-high and laid by. In 
the Great Plains fair to excellent ad- 
vance was reported, with condition satis- 
factory generally; the crop needs warmth 
and sunshine in this area and also in 
Missouri. In the South fair to good 
progress was indicated in western por- 
tions and poor to very good advance in 
eastern where the crop is still being 
seeded on lowlands. Better progress was 
made in the East, with much cultivation 
in the Carolinas, but fields are becoming 
weedy in the Northeast. Corn is still 
backward in most northern sections from 
the Great Lakes westward, with warmth 
and sunshine badly needed. 

Cotton.—In most of the Cotton Belt 
the temperature averaged near normal, 
though it was abnormally cool in the 
central-northern portion. Rainfall was 
variable, with heavy falls in many north- 
ern districts. Except for too much rain 
and the subnormal temperatures in most 
of the northern half of the belt from 
Georgia and Tennessee westward, the 
Snaiiene of the week was fairly favor- 
able to the cotton crop. In the Carolinas 
the warmth promoted generally good 
growth, with reports of squares and 
bloom showing considerable increase in 
the southern portions. In Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi generally fair 
weather the first part of the week 
favored the crop, but the latter part was 
too wet, which retarded cultivation, and 
considerable complaint of grassy fields 
was noted. 

In Tennessee it was too cool and rainy, 
though progress was fairly good on up- 
lands, while in Arkansas growth of 
plants was mostly very good, but there 
was considerable overflow of bottom 
lands in the northeast and manv fields 
are very grassy and too wet to cultivate. 
In Oklahoma advance was mostly fair 
to good, except that much cotton is 
weedy, and the nights were too cool the 
latter part, with warm, dry weather 
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Reasons Are Given 
For Leaving Farms 


Economic Difficulties Found to 
Lead All Other Causes. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


groups, each group having a different 
principal reason for moving to town. 


“More than a third of us found farm- 
ing to be a poor business. This group 
could not make ends meet. High prices 
for the goods bought, low prices for 
the things sold, and high taxes finally 
convinced those in this group that mat- 
ters could be no worse in town and 
might be better. 


“The next largest group contains 
fully a quarter of our number. Most 
of those in this group are elderly. They 
needed considerable hired help in the 
house and on the farm in order to carry 
on farming. This help could not al- 
ways be obtained. Afflicted with growing 
physical disabilities and feeling the 
strain of advancing years, the members 
of this group decided the best solution 
of their problem was to go to town. This 
is our real retired farmer group, quite 
a different set of people inage and aims 
from Group No. 1. 


“One out of eight of us who were 
farm owners and one out of 18 of us 
who were tenant farmers came to the 
conclusion that the schooling for our 
children was too poor in the country 
and did not go far enough. This group 
left farming and went to town to work 
and live in order to give the children 
the benefit of town schools. 

“A small group, one out of 50, gave 
up the farm to a son or son-in-law. This 
number belongs also to the retired 
farmer group. 

“The last of the five significant 
groups is composed of moneyed farm- 
ers. Seventy-six of our farm owners 
and three of our farm tenants—that is, 
nearly one out of 40 of our total num- 
ber—find themselves economically able 
to go to the city, lead an easier life, 
and enjoy for a while the things which 
they have always craved but never be- 
fore felt able to have.” 

Such is the plain story told by these 
2,745 townsmen who had once been 
farmers. The picture presented is a 
human one, convincingly showing that 
there are still social and economic 
problems to be solved on our farms. 


badly needed. In Louisiana conditions 
were rather favorable, as rains were 
mostly local, and progress of the crop 
was generally good. In Texas the tem- 
perature averaged above normal and 
rainfall was of a local character, as a 
rule, which were favorable, but high 
winds were detrimental, with plants still 
small and uneven; cultivation is now 
mostly good, though some bottom lands 
are still grassy, 


Tariff Rate Fixed 
On Chair Backs and 


Seats Made of Wool | 


Court Also Rules on Dressed 
Sheepskin, Felt Belting, 
Rawhide Leather and 
“Kidstripes.”’ 


New York, June 27.—In a decision, sus- 
taining protests of M. H. Rogers, Inc., 


the United States Customs Court find» § 


that chair backs and chair seats, 4m- 
ported in the piece but bought and sold 
only as chair backs and chair seats and 
used only as such, are properly dutiable 
at the rate of 50 per cent ad valorem, 
under the provision in paragraph 1119, 
Tariff Act of 1922, for manufactures of 
wool. The collector’s assessment as 
piece goods, under paragraph 1109, at 
the rate of 45 cents per pound and 50 
per cent ad valorem, is set aside. Judge 
Brown points out, in concluding his find- 
ings in this case, that the woven piece 
in its entirety is not commercially capa- 
ble of any use other than to be cut apart 
into snigle chair backs and single chair 
ac (Protests Nos. 20009-G-32265-23, 
ete. 


Overruling a protest of Schunerer & 
Murray, the ‘Customs Court finds that 
pieces of dressed sheepskin, cut to defi- 
nite sizes and shapes, embossed in va- 
rious colors, were correctly taxed upon 
entry at the rate of 30 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1432, Act of 
1922, as manufactures of leather. Clain 
for free entry is denied by the court in 
a decision written by Judge McClelland. 
(Protest No. 168011-G-19729-26.) 

Raw tanned or rawhide leather, used 
exclusively for making halters for 


horses, is duty free under paragraph 
1606, Act of 1922, the Customs Court 


holds in granting a claim of the Bea-& — 


secker, Graham Company. The collector’s 
action, in imposing duty as strap leather, 
under paragraph 1431, is reversed in an 
opinion by Judge McClelland. (Protest 
No. 182480-G-1-A and 193263-G-278.) 
Duty is fixed at 10 per cent on “kid- 
stripes” sewed into plates, under para- 
graph 1420, Act of 1922, in a decision 
by the Customs Court sustaining protests 
of M. H. Oberleder & Company, the 
Eitingon Schild Company, Julius Morris, 
the Rostum Fur Corporation, Shefts 
Brothers, Inc., and S. Rosenfelder & Son. 
(Protests Nos. 230980-G-19800-27.) 


Wholesale and Retail 
Trade Larger in May 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Since the first of June buying of steel 
products has been light and there have 
been further decreases in production. 
Daily average production of automo- 
biles was in about the same volume in 
May as in April and preliminary reports 
for the first three weeks in June indicate 
that factory operations were maintained 
at practically the same level. Activity 
of textile mills was somewhat larger in 
May and there were also increases in the 


‘A 


slaughter of livestock and in the produc- 4} 


tion of building materials, nonferrous 
metals, and coal, while the production of 
petroleum declined. 

The value ‘of building contracts 
awarded during May, as reported by the 
F, W. Dodge Corporation for 37 States 
east of the Rocky Mountains, was larger 
than in any previous month, and awards 
during the first half of June exceeded 
those for the corresponding period of 
last year. Indicated production of winter 
wheat, as reported by the Department 
of Agriculture on the basis of June 1 
condition, amounted to 512,000,000 bush- 
els, 40,000,000 bushels less than the har- 
vested production of 1927. 


Wholesale Sales Increase. 


Trade—Distribution of merchandise, 
both at wholesale and at retail, was in 
larger volume in May than in April. 
Making allowances for customary sea- 
sonal influences, sales in all lines of 
wholesale trade showed increases, 
though in most lines they continued in 
smaller volume than a year ago. Depart- 
ment store sales were larger than in 
April, and at about the same level as a 
year ago, while sales of chain stores and 
mail order houses showed increases both 
over last month and over last year. 

Volume of freight-car loadings in- 
creased further during May, but con- 
tinued smaller than during the corre- 
sponding month of either of the two pre- 
vious years. Loadings of miscellaneous 
commodities, however, which represent 
largely manufactured products, were 
larger in May of this year than in that 
month of any previous year. 

Prices—The general level of whole- 
sale commodity prices, as indicated by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics index, 
increased in May by over 1 per cent to 
98.6 per cent of the 1926 average, the 
highest figure recorded for any month 
since October, 1926. There were in- 
creases in most of the principal groups 
of commodities but the largest advances 
in May as in April occurred in farm 
products and foods. 

Contrary to the general trend, prices 
of pig iron, hides, raw silk, fertilizer 
materials, and rubber showed declines 
during the month. Since the middle of 
May there have been decreases in prices 
of grains, hogs, sheep, pig iron, and 
hides, while prices of raw wool, non- 
ferrous, metals, lumber, and rubb@ 
have advanced. 

Bank credit—Loans and investments 
of member banks in leading cities on 
June 20 showed a,decline from the high 
point which was reached on May 16. 
Loans on securities, which had increased 
more than $1,200,000,000 since May, 
1927, declined $200,000,000 while all 
other loans, including loans for agri- 
cultural purposes, increased somewhat, 
There was a small increase in total in- 
vestments, 

During the four weeks ending June 
20 there were withdrawals of nearly 
$75,000,000 from the country’s stock 
of gold, and the volume of reserve bank 
credit outstanding increased somewhat, 
notwithstanding a decline in member 
bank reserve requirements. Member 
bank borrowing at the reserve banks 
continued to increase and early in June 
exceeded $1,000,000,000 for the first 
time in more than six years. Acceptance 
holdings of the reserve banks declined 
considerably, while there was little 
change in their holdings of U. S. securi- 
ties. 

After the middle of May firmer condi- 
tions in the money market were reflected 
in advances in the open market rates to 
the highest levels since the 
of 1924.,' 
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Trustees 


Trustees of Boston Elevated Company 
Held to Be Officers of Commonwealth 


Salaries Are Exempt 
From Federal Levy 


Board of Tax Appeals Decides 
For Taxpayers After 
Reviewing Statutes. 


WINTHROP CorFIN, V. COMMISSIONER 
OF INTERNAL REVENUE; STANLEY R. 
MILLER, V. COMMISSIONER OF INTER- 
NAL REVENUE; JAMES J. JACKSON, V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE; J. FRANK O’HARE, Vv. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, AND 
SAMvuEL L. PowERS, V. COMMISSIONER 
OF INTERNAL REVENUE. DockeT Nos. 
11556, 12498, 28049, 17002, 12944, 
12945, 15996, 17856, 30377 AND 11558. 
Boarp oF TAX APPEALS. 


This proceeding invotved the sole ques- 
tion of whether the_ petitioners as 
trustees of the Boston Elevated Railroad 
Company were liable for Federal income 
tax on the salaries received for their 
services. If they were officers of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the 
salaries were exempt; if officers of the 
company, the salaries were taxable. 

The Board of Tax Appeals after a 
review of the Massachusetts statutes 
concerned, decided the trustees were offi- 
cers of the Commonwealth and held their 
salaries to be exempt from tax. 

Robert H. Montgomery, Stanley R. 
Miller and Charles W. Mulcahy, for the 
taxpayers; Harold Allen and Ww. S. 
Lansford, for the Commissioner. Fol- 
lowing is the full text of the findings 
of fact and the opinion: | 

In May, 1918, the legislature of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts enacted 
House Bill No. 1526, Special Acts 1918, 
Chapter 159 and said bill was approved 
by Samuel W. McCall, Governor of the 
Commonwealth on May 22, 1918. 

On June 3, 1918, the stockholders of 
the Boston Elevated Railway Company 
voted to accept the provisions of the 
Special Act aforesaid, and on June 24, 
1918, a majority of the directors of the 
Boston Elevated Railway Company certi- 
fied to the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, in accordance 
with Section 18 of said Act, that the 
entire $3,000,000 of preferred stock pro- 
vided for by section 5 of said act, had 
been subscribed tor and at least 30 
per cent of this subscription had_ been 
paid in cash by each subscriber and that 
no dividends had been declared or paid 
upon the company’s common stock since 
the passage of the said Act. , 

The various petitioners were duly ap- 
pointed, qualified and acting trustees of 
the Boston Elevated Railway Company 
during the year or years involved in his 
petition. Samuel L. Powers was ap- 
pointed October 25, 1918, and on Octo- 
Ber 28, 1918, took the required oaths of 
office. James F. Jackson was appointed 
December 31, 1918, and took the re- 
quired oaths of office on January 2, 1919. 
Winthrop Coffin was appointed on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1919, and took the required 
oaths of office on February 15, 1919. J. 
Frank O’Hare was appointed May 31, 
1922, and took the required oaths of 
office on June 1, 1922. Stanley R..Miller 
was appointed June 26, 1918, and took 
the required oaths of office on the same 
date. 


Salaries Not Included 
In Returns by Petitioners 


During the years involved in each 
petition and from the time he had quali- 
fied and taken the oaths of office, each 
petitioner received a salary at the rate 
of $5,000 a year. The petitioners did 
not include the amount of such salary 
in their returns of income for the years 
in question. The respondent, in deter- 
mining the deficiency herein, included 
such salaries in gross income and com- 
puted the deficiencies asserted in these 
proceedings. 

Opinion by Siefkin: In these proceed- 
ings the petitioners contend that the sal- 
aries received by them from the Boston 
Elevated Railway Company are not sub- 
ject to income tax. ‘This contention is 

ased both upon section 1211 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1926 and upon the broader 
ground that the petitioners received 
such salaries as officers of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, and so not sub- 
ject to tax by the United States. 

Section 1211 of the Revenue Act of 
1926 is as follows: Any taxes imposed 
by the Revenue Act of 1924 or prior rev- 
enue acts upon any individual in respect 
of amounts received by him as compensa- 
tion for personal services as an officer or 
employe of any State or political subdi- 
vision thereof (except to the extent that 
such compensation is paid by the United 
States Government directly or  indi- 
rectly), shall, subject to the statutory 
period of limitations properly applicable 
thereto, be abated, credited, or refunded.” 

The provisions of section 1211 were in- 
serted in the Revenue Act of 1926 dur- 
ing the conference between the managers 
of the Senate and the House at the in- 
stance of the managers of the House 
Bill, who, in their statement accompany- 
ing the conference report, state: 


Statement Accompanying 
Conference Report Is Quoted 


“Amendment No. 20: This amendment 
grants an exemption from taxation under 
athe Revenue Act of 1924 to January 1, 
1925, and under prior revenue acts of 
amounts heretofore received by officers 
or employes of any State or political sub- 
division thereof as compensation for per- 
sonal services in such office or employ- 
ment (except to the extent that such 
compensation is paid by the United 
States Government directly or indi- 
rectly), and provides for refund of any 
taxes that have been paid upon such in- 
comes prior to January 1, 1925, if the 
statutory period for the refunding of 
such taxes has not expired; and the 
House recedes with an amendment trans- 
ferring this provision to another place 
in the bill as section 1211.” 

The provision of the law, as passed, 
was in substitution for the following 
provision in the Senate draft: 

‘“* * * No tax shall be imposed 
upon amounts heretofore received by 
officers or employes of any State or 
political subdivision thereof as compen- 
sation for personal services in such office 
or employment, except to the extent that 
such compensation is paid by the United 
States Government directly or indirectly. 
Any taxes imposed by the Revenue Act 
of 1924 or prior revenue acts: upon any 
individual in respect of amounts received 
by him as compensation for personal 
services as an officer or employe of any, 


‘ 


State or political subdivision thereof (ex- 
cept to the extent that such compensa- 
tion is paid by the United States Gov- 
ernment directly or indirectly), shall, 
subject to the statutory period of limita- 
tions properly applicable thereto, be 
abated, credited, or refunded.” 


As we view section 1211, it eliminated | 
from consideration the difficult question | 


as to whether the services performed by 


the State officer or employe was of a | 
Governmental character or not, leaving 


only for decision the question as to 
whether the amounts were received “as 
compensation for personal services as an 
officer or employe of any State * * *,” 


Each Was Appointed 
By Governor of State 


The petitioners urge that they are of- 
ficers of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts and as such officers are not sub- 
ject to tax upon the salaries received by 
Officers. That each was appointed by the 
Governor of Massachusetts by virtue of 
and under a law of Massachusetts, is 
clear. That each was performing dufies 
prescribed by such law is also clear, In 
Metcalf & Eddy v. Mitchell, 269 U. S. 
514, the Supreme Court of the United 
States defined the terms “office” and “‘of- 
ficers” of a State or subdivision. Mr. Jus- 
tice Stone, speaking for the court, said: 

“An office is a public station conferred 
by the appointment of government. The 
term embraces the idea of tenure, dura- 
tion, emolument and duties fixed by law. 
Where an office is created, the law 
usually -fixes its incidents, including its 
term, its duties and its compensation. 
* * * The term ‘officer’ is one inseparably 
connected with an office, * * *” 

In that case the Supreme Court, held 
that persons who received compensation 
from a State for services rendered wu: § 2r 
a contract with the State were not ex- 
empt from tax as to such compensation. 


; The Supreme Court, after deciding that 


Metcalf and Eddy were not public of- 
ficers or employes, discussed the general 
question of the exemption of instrumen- 
talities of either a State or the Federal 
Government from taxation by the other. 
The opinion states: 

“As cases arise, lying between the two 
extremes, it becomes necessary to draw 
the line which separates those activities 
having some relation to Government, 
which are nevertheless subject to taxa- 
tion, from those which are immune. Ex- 
perience has shown that there is no 
formula by which that line may be 
plotted with precision in advance. But 
recourse may be had to the reason upon 
which the rule rests,. and which must 
be the guiding principle to control its 
operation. Its origin was due to the 
essential requirement of our constitu- 
tional system that the Federal Govern- 
ment must exercise its authority within 
the territorial limits of the States; and 
it rests on the conviction that each gov- 
ernment in order that it may administer 
its affairs within its own sphere, must 
be left free from undue intereference 
by the other. McCulloch v. Maryland, 
supra; Collector v. Day, supra; Dobbins 


v. Commissioner of Erie County, supra. ! 


“In a broad sense, the taxing power 
of either ‘government, even when exer- 
cised in a manner admittedly necessary 
and proper, unavoidably has some effect 
upon the other. The burden of Federal 
taxation necessarily sets an economic 
limit to the practical operation of the 
taxing power of the States, and vice 
versa. Taxation by either the State 
or the Federal Government affects in 
some measure the cost of operation of 
the other. 


Petitioners in Accord 
With Court’s Definition 


“But neither government may destroy 
the other nor curtail in any substantial 
manner the exercise of its powers. 
Hence the limitation upon the taxing 
power of each, so far as it affects the 
other, must receive a practical construc- 
tion which permits both to function with 
the minimum of intereference each with 
the other; and that limitation cannot be 
so varied or extended as seriously to 
impair either the taxing power of the 
government imposing the tax (South 
Carolina v. United States, 199 U. S. 
487, 461, 26 S. Ct. 110, 50 L. Ed. 261, 
4 Ann. Cas. 737; Flint v. Stone Tracy 
Co., supra, at page 172 [81 S. Ct. 342] 
or the approprnate exercise of the func- 
tion of the government affected by it 
(Railroad Co. v. Peniston, supra, 31). 

In these proceedings we need not con- 
sider whether the petitioners are em- 
ployes. They certainly satisfy every re- 
quirement of the definition of “officers” 
as stated by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. As we view the ques- 
tion involved, that court has not decided 
the question we have here. In Metcalf 
& Eddy v. Mitchell, supra, it was found 
that the taxpayers were neither officers 
or employes, and it was then necessary 
to determine whether the taxation of 
money received from a State for services 
rendered under a contract would con- 
stitute an impairment of the appropriate 
exercise of the functions of the State. 
In these proceedings we have individuals 
who statisfy all the requirement sof “of- 
ficers” unless certain provisions of the 
Special Act of Massachusetts which 
created their positions are sufficient to 
constitute them officers of the Boston 
Elevated Railway Company instead of 
*public officers” of Massachusetts. The 
postion of the respondent is that th: 
provisions of the Special Act have that 
effect and must result in a denial of the 
exemption. 

The Act creating the positions filed by 
the petitioners provides, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

Section 1. The board of trustees of the 
Boston Elevated Railway Company is here- 
by created, to consist of five persons to be 
appointed by the governor, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the council. The per- 
sons so appointed shall be sworn before 
entering upon the performance of their 
duties; shall own no stock or other securi- 
ties of the Boston Elevated Railway Com- 
pany or of any company owned, leased or 
operated by it; shall serve for the term of 
ten years from the date when they assume 
the management of the company as here- 
inafter provided and until their successors 
are duly appointed and qualified, and each 
shall receive from the company as compen- 
sation for his services $5,000 annually. In 
case of any vacancy in said board by rea- 
son of death, resignation or otherwise, the 
governor, by and with the consent of the 
council, shall fill the vacancy. The board 
shall designate one of the trustees so ap- 
pointed to serve as chairman. Any mem- 
ber of the board may be removed for cause 
by the governor, with the advice and con- 
sent of the council. 

Said trustees shall not be considered 
public officers within the meaning of sec- 
tion twenty-five of chapter five hundred 


a “A 


Appointments Made 
Under a State Law 


Tenure of Office, Duration 
Emolument and Duties Were 
Fixed by State Statute. 


and fourteen of the acts of nineteen hun- 
dred and nine, but shall be subject in all 
other respects to the provisions of said 
section to the same extent as are the di- 
rectors of the ,Boston Elevated Railway 
Company, but said section shall not apply 
to recommendations by the governor to 
said trustees, The provisions of section 
one of chapter seven of the Revised Laws 


shall not apply to the said board. 
* - - - * 


In the management arfd operation of the 
said company and of the properties owned, 
leased or operated by it, as authorized by 
this act, the trustees and their agents, 
servants and employes shall be deemed to 
be acting as agents of the company and 
not of the commonwealth, and the com- 
pany shall be liable for their acts and 
negligence in such management and op- 
eration to the same extent as if they were 
in the immediate employ of the company, 
but said trustees shall not be personally 
liable. A majority of the board shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business, and the action of a majority of 
those present at any meeting shall be 
deemed the action of the trustees. 

Nothing herein contained shall be held 
to affect the right of the commonwealth or 
any subdivision thereof to tax the company 
or its stockholders in the same manner and 
to the same extent as if the company had 
continued to manage and operate its own 
property. 


State Senate Advised 


Act Was Unconstitutional 


Following the enactment of the above 
Special Act, the Supreme Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts, advised the Senate of 
the Commonwealth, in answer to certain 
questions, that the Act was constitu- 
tional as dealing with a matter of public 
interest, the means of transportation for 
the public at large. In the course of the 
opinion, the court said: 

“* * * Tn essence Special Acts 1918, 
c. 159, was a legislative agreement for 
the lease to the commonwealth of a pub- 
lic utility to be operated for a limited 
time by public officers upon the payment 
of fair rental on an investment made 
under public supervision and under laws 
prohibiting stock watering or other 
means of inflation. 

“We are led to the conclusion that said 
chapter 159 was within the constitutional 
power of the Legislature.” In re: Opin- 
jon of the Justices, 231 Mass. 603, 122 N. 
E. 763, 765). 

In 1921 the same court, in City of Bos- 
ton v. Treasurer and Receiver General, 
237 Mass., 403, 180 N. E. 390, again af- 
firmed the constitutionality of the Act, 
first saying: 

“T1] In an opinion of the Justices 
given to the Honorable Senate, and re- 
ported in 231 Mass. 603, 122 N. E. 763, 
the view has expressed that Sp. St. 1918, 
c. 159 violated no provision of the State 
or Federal Constitution. The familiar 
rule is that such opinions are wholly ad- 
visory, given by the Justices as indivi- 
duals, without the benefit of argument, 
and are not decisions of the court. When 
the questions therein considered arise in 
the course of litigation, the ground is re- 
examined by the Justices sitting as a 
court in the light of the arguments pre- 
sented and with the effort carefully to 
guard against any influence flowing from 
the earlier opinion.” 

At another point in the opinion the 
court said: 

“Some analysis of the provisions of 
Sp. St. 1918, c. 159, is necessary in order 
to deal with the contentions that it is un- 
constitutional. Its general scope is in- 
dicated’ by its title, which is, “An act to 
provide for the public operation of the 
Boston Elevated Railway Company.” 
The accuracy of the title is confirmed by 
the substance of the act throughout.. Its 
purpose is operation through public offi- 
cers and not public ownership. * * *” 

See also City of Chelsea v. Treasurer 
and Receiver General, 237 Mass. 422; 
130, N. E. 397: 

The case of City of Boston v. Treas- 
urer and Receiver General supra, was 
taken on writ of error to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Boston v. 
Jackson, 260 U. S. 309. The Supreme 
Court affirmed the judgment of the 
Massachusetts court and in the course of 
the opinion Mr. Chief Justice Taft said: 

“What the Commonwealth did was to 
help the people of the towns which the 
railway served when the railway’s fi- 
nances threatened its collapse, by tak- 
ing over the lease of the company for 
a valuable consideration. There was no 
restriction upcn the power of the rail- 
way company to assign the lease if the 
company had the corporate power and 
that, if it did not exist before, was sup- 
plied by the act itself. The law pro- 
vided for keeping the property in good 
repair, and the payment of the rentals 
due the city. There was nothing in the 
contract of assignment which in the 
slightest degree impaired the obliga- 
tion of the company to the city under 
the lease. Indeed, it secured the per- 
formance of those obligations. 

“But it is said the contract was im- 
paired because the act provided that 
any deficit incurred in the operation of 
the road under the assignment was to 
be paid out of the Treasury of the 


' Commonwealth and finally was to be 


collected in large part from the city of 
Boston, and thus that though Boston 
was to receive its rental it was required 
to pay a deficit in operatior into which 
the rental must enter as an important 
factor. The effect, therefore, was to 
take away or impair its beneficial in- 
terest in the profits of the contract of 
lease and its property. To this the Su- 
preme Court answered that this tax was 
not imposed on Boston in its proprie- 
tary capacity in which it built the sub- 
ways and leased tliem. The taxes col- 
lected were State taxes to achieve a 
State purpose and Boston in its public 
and political character was a mere 
State tax agency for the collection. 
“The taxpayers were to be called 
upon to bear the burden of the public 
purpose of the State in furnishing this 
important service of transportation in 
and between the communities in which 
they lived. If this was in accord with 
the State constitution and statutes, as 
we must and do find it to be from the 


well-reasoned opinion of the Supreme | 
| Judicial Court, we cannot see that in 


any respect the levy of the tax for defi- 
cits impairs Boston’s contract with the 
railway company. 
To be continued in the issue of 
June 29, 





Salaries 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


XEMPTIONS: Salaries of State Officials: 


Trustees Under State Statutes: 


1926.—Where an individual was appointed by the governor of a State 
under a State law, and performed duties prescribed by that law, he was an 
officer of the State in that all of the ideas of officer—tenure, duration, emolu- 
ment and duties fixed by law—were embraced, and salary paid to him as 


such Officer is exempt from Federal income tax. 
tees, v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 


Index Page 1103, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 
AYMENT of Tax: 


tions: 


Surety Bonds: 


Winthrop Coffin et al., Trus- 
(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly 


Liability of Surety: Statute of Limita- 
Waivers: 1918 and 1926 Acts.—Since the 1926 Act contained a pro- 


vision eliminating the tax liability after expiration of the statute of limita- 
tions, a surety company which guaranteed payment of tax was not liable 
on its bond after the remedy of collection had expired by running of the statute 


of limitations. 


A surety is justified in construing his contract strictly and the 


contract was to pay any part of the tax found due and not to pay a sum of 


money. 
Guaranty Co. 


United States v. The John Barth Co., and United States Fidelity and 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit.)—Yearly 
Index Page 1103, Col. 6 (Volume III.) 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Ezxtract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


June 27, 1928. 


*Western Maryland Railway Company 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 6475. 

(1) Where a corporation issued 
bonds at a discount and afterwards 
consolidated with other corporations, 
whereby a new corporation was 
formed, held, that the new corpora- 
tion should not be permitted to de- 
duct from gross income an amor- 
tized part of such discount. 

(2) Where a railroad was taken 
over by the Government during the 
period of Federal Control; where no 
‘contract was-entered into between 
the Director General and the rail- 
road during the period of control, 
but where compensation was fixed 
by the Director General and accepted 
by the railroad, and where the Di- 
rector General paid or reimbursed 
the railroad for the 2 per cent nor- 
mal tax on all taxes that had been 
assessed, Held, that the railroad is 
entitled to the benefit of the pro- 
visions of Section 230 (b) of the 
Revenue Act of 1918. 

(3) Respondent’s affirmative claim 
that he erred in permitting petitioner 
to deduct from its gross income for 
1919 a contribution made by it in 
that year to the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, disallowed for lack 
of evidence. 

(4) Additional compensation paid 
under the provisions of Section,5 of 
the Act of July 28, 1916, by the 
Government to petitioner in the year 
1920, for services rendered in trans- 
porting United States mail in the 
years 1916 and 1927, Held, not to be 
taxable income for the year 1919. 

*Samuel D. Ostrow v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, Respondent. Docket 
No. 14690. 

The evidence establishing that the 
returns filed by petitioner were not 
false or fraudulent, Section 3176 R. 
S., as amended by section 1003 of 
the Revenue Act of 1924, was not 
applicable. 

Lexington Realty Company v. Commis- 
sioner. of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 4639. 

Where the petitioner in purchas- 
ing tangible property in January, 
1917, paid certain cash and pre- 
ferred stock to the owner thereof 
and certain common stock to a third 
party for an assignment of its op- 
tion to purchase the property, and 
the actual cash value of the prop- 
erty is shown by the evidence to 
be in excess of the total amount 
of the cash and the par value of 
the preferred and common stock paid 
out by the petitioner, upon compu- 
tation of the petitioner’s invested 
capital for the years 1920 and 1921, 
the Commissioner was in error in 
holding that no tangible property 
or other thing of value was paid 
to the petitioner in exchange for its 
common stock. 

The amount of depreciation al- 
lowed by the Commissioner ap- 
proved, there being no evidence to 
show that his allowance was insuffi- 
cient. 

P. J. Clancy & Co., Inc. v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Docket No. 9172. 

Personal Service Classification. 
The petitioner corporation, during 
the years under review, had a paid- 
in capital stock and an undivided 
surplus; carried assets such as real 
estate, stocks and securities of other 
corporations and approximately two- 
fifths of its paid-in capital was 
owned by persons not regularly en- 
gaged in the business of the corpora- 
tion. Held, that this corporation is 
not entitled to a personal service 
classification. 

Gain from Sale of Real Estate. 
During the year 1920 the petitioner 
corporation received the gain derived 
from the purchase and sale of a 
piece of real estate in which transac- 
tion the president of the petitioner 
company appeared as an individual 
but using the corporation’s credit 
and monies. The corporation re- 
ceived and retained the gain derived 
from the transaction and cannot now 
be permitted to deny that it received 
taxable income from that source. 

Insurance Premiums. The peti- 
tioner corporation in 1920, acting as 
agent for casualty and surety bond- 
ing companies, accepted and caused 
to be issued to general contractors 
casualty and surety bonds, premiums 
upon which amounted to more than 
$14,000. The petitioner*paid the in- 
suring companies and accepted the 
notes of the insured who were not 
able to pay cash. During the years 
1921 to 1923, inclusive, petitioner re- 
ceived credits on the several notes. 
Held, that during 1920, petitioner 
looked to its rights under the notes, 
did not charge them off and may not 
have the deduction now claimed in 
that year. : 

Planters Operating Company v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 3662. 

The Commissioner’s determination 
that a hotel leasehold had no value 
when assigned to the petitioner in 
exchange for $200,000 par value of 
its capital stock is approved. The 
Commissioner’s determination was 
corroborated by a dealing at arm’s 


| 


length between the lessor and the 
original lessee six weeks before the 
assignment and the opinion evidence 
offered by the petitioner to prove 
value is insufficient to overcome the 
determination of the Commissioner, 
strengthened by the corroborating 
facts. 


I. Goldman and H. Goldman v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
Nos. 11173 and 11907. 


1, Traveling and _ entertainment 
expenses incurred by members of a 
partnership and their employes in 
carrying on its business are de- 
ductible in computing the partner- 
ship’s taxable income when such 
expenses are shown to have been or- 
dinary and necessary business ex- 
penses. 


2. The evidence does not establish 
that the Commissioner erred in in- 
cluding in I. Goldman’s income for 
1920 and 1921 certain deposits made 
in his savings bank account. 


The J. M. Burghieres Co., Ltd. v. Com- 


missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 8601. 


Amount of deduction determined 
and allowed for loss on account of 
indebtedness ascertained to be 
worthless and charged off within the 
taxable year 1917, under section 12 
(a) of the Revenue Act of 1916, as 
amended. 

George L. Rickard v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Docket No. 12500. 
Expenses paid by the petitioner 
in defending himself against a crim- 
inal charge are not deductible as or- 
dinary and necessary business ex- 

penses. 
Max Zeigler & Bros. v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Docket No. 8467. 

Commissioner’s denial of special 
assessment for the year 1918, ap- 
proved. 

Stafford Mills v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Docket No. 30003. 

Held, collection of the deficiency 
for 1918 is not barred by the statute 
of limitations. Art Metal Works, 9 
B. T. A. 491. 


; Edwin M. Brown v. Commissioner of In- 


ternal Revenue. Docket No. 7568. 

For lack of evidence, the Commis- 
sioner’s findings as to the value of 
certain stock is approved. Atlantic 
Casket Co. v. Rose, 22 Fed. (2d) 800. 

Frank J. Nevins v. Commissioner of In- 

ternal Revenue. Docket No. 3344. 

Petitioner’s return for 1917 found 
not false or fraudulent, and under 
the facts collection is barred by the 
statute of limitations. Ocean Acci- 
dent & Guarantee Corporation, 6 B. 
T. A. 1045. 


| Mortigan Monument Co. Assn. v. Com- 


missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 15210. 

An operating loss ustained by a 
taxpayer, incorporated during the 
calendar year 1919, from the date of 
incorporation to December 31, 1919, 
is not a legal deduction from gross 
income in an income tax return for 
the calendar year 1920. 

D. H. Pond v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket No. 14460. 

The Commissioner was in error in 
holding that petitioner received all 
of the sums paid as interest on cer- 
tain mortgages. 


; Grand River Development Company v. 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 34681. 

Motion to dismiss denied. The 
Commissioner is given 30 days in 
which to answer. 

Frank J. Nevins, Administrator, 
annexed, Estate of Thomas F. Nevins, 
Deceased, v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket No. 3350) 

Collector barred by the statute 
of limitations. Bowers v. New York 
Albany Lighterage Co., 273 U. S. 
246, followed. 


; The John Robinson Shows Company, 


| 
| 
| 


The Sells Floto Circus Company v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket Nos. 18898 and 13964. 

The petitioners and the Howes 
Great London Shows Company were 
affiliated during the fiscal years 
uary 31, 1922. 
ended January 31, 1921, and Jan- 

Triangle Realty Co. v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Docket No. 14830. 

The Commissioner’s denial of 
petitioner’s claim for amortization of 
a lease is approved. McEwen Lum- 
ber Co., 1 B. T. A. 73. Yost and 
Herrell, 1 B. T. A. 745. 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


Hearings in Tax Appeals 
Scheduled for Michigan 


The Board of Tax Appeals announced 
June 27 that hearings on tax cases had 
been seheduled to be held in Detroit, 
Mich., July 23, 24 and 25, and in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., on July 26, F. D. Siefkin, 


. 


| came possessed of two remedies. 


will | 
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Bonds 


Surety Company Is Held Not to Be Liable 
On Bond for Tax After Collection Barred 


Court of Appeals Affirms Opinion Allowing Strict Inter- 
pretation of Contract With Taxpayer. 


UNITED STATES, PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, V. 
THE JOHN BARTH COMPANY AND THE 
UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUAR- 
ANTY COMPANY, DEFENDANT IN Error. 
No. 3885. Circuit Court or APPEALS 
FOR THE SEVENTH CIRCUIT. 


The Government appealed from a 
ruling of the trial court sustaining the 
demurrer of the defendants, who 
pleaded the statute of limitations as a 
bar to collection of the tax for which 
the Government sued. 


Defendants had paid a part of the 
tax assessed and gave bond for the pay- 
ment of the rest but the statute tolled 
before the action was brought so the 
Government claimed the right to col- 
lect from the surety. 


: The trial court ruled, and that find- 
ings was affirmed by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, that the Revenue Act of 
1926 had extinguished the liability for 
the tax through its provision which 
eliminated the tax when the remedy 
also was gone. The appellate court said 
that the surety was entitled to construe 
his contract strictly and since the 
guaranty was to pay a tax and a sum 
of money, nothing was collectible. 

Error io the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Wisconsin. 

_Before Alschuler, Evans and Page, 
Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the opinion by Judge 
Evans foilows: 


Plaintiff brought this action to recover 
$29,442.42 together with interest thereon 
at 1 per cent per month from June, 1919. 
Liability was traced to an agreement 
executed by defendants whereby they 
agreed “to pay any part of the tax found 
by the Commissioner to be due plaintiff 
from John Barth Company as income and 
profits tax.” Defendants demurred to 
the complaint on the ground that the 
cause of action was barred by the statute 
of limitations because more than five 
years elapsed between the date of the 
tax return and the determination by the 
Commissioner. The demurrer was sus- 
tained and judgment for defendants fol- 
lowed. 


The complaint alleges that the John | 
Barth Company, hereinafter called the | 
taxpayer, made its 1918 income tax re- | 
turn to the Government and was assessed | 
thereon a tax aggregating $126,182.81, a | 
part of which the taxpayer promptly 
paid; that thereafter the taxpayer filed | 
a claim in abatement with respect to 
the unpaid portion of the tax. It gave 
a bond, pursuant to section (214a U. 
8S.) Act of 1918 executed by defendant, 
United States’ Fidelity and Guaranty | 
Company. 


This action is upon the bond. | 


Recited in the bond are the filing of | 


the taxpayer’s income tax return, its 
subsequent filing of a claim in abate- 
ment based upon an asserted loss, the 
execution of the bond pursuant to sec- 
tion (a) and 234 (a) of the Revenue 
Act of 1918 in order that payment of the 
tax be deferred until the claim in abate- 
ment be decided. 


Provision Is Cited 
From Bond for Payment 


The obligation reads: “Now, therefore, : 
the condition of the foregoing obligation | 
is such that if the principal shall, on 
notice and demand by the collector, duly 
pay any part of such tax found by the 
commissioner to be due, with interest, 
at the rate of 12 per cent per annum 
* * * then this obligation is to be void 
but otherwise to remain in full force 
and effect.” 


On March 25, 1926, the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, passed upon the 
claim in abatement and determined that 
there was due from the taxpayer for 
income and profits tax for the year in 
question, the sum of $29,842.42. Demand 
for payment was made on the taxpayer 
and the Surety Company. Payment was 
refused. This action was thereupon 
commenced. 

Pertinent sections of the statutes are 
set forth in the margin”*. 

Plaintiff seeks to distinguish between : 
an action to recover a tax and one based 
upon a surety agreement wherein the 
signers agreed to pay a sum represented 
by the tax. It admits its action to col- 
lect the tax as such has been barred by 
the statute of limitations. Its reliance 
is therefore, solely upon the written obli- 
gation of defendants to pay the amount 
ultimately fixed by the Commissioner. 

In short, its position is that the tax- 
payer had the alternative of paying the | 
amount assessed against ityor of giving 
a bond to secure plaintiff while its abate- 
ment claim was pending before the Com- 
missioner. Having elected to give the 
bond, an additional cause of action ac- 
crued to the Government. Stated dif- 
ferently, the Government, upon its re- 
ceipt and acceptance of the bond, be- 
It could 
enforce the collection of the -tax in the 
manner provided by law when the amount 
thereot was determined, or it could sue 
upon the bond. Having two separate 
and distinct causes of action, each was 
subject to the application of its appro- 


“priate statute of limitations. 


Defendants do not dispute the creation 
of an additional cause of action which 
arose upon the execution of the surety 
agreement. They contend, however, that 
the statute, sections 250 (d), Act of 1918, 
250 (d) Act of 1919, not only places a 
time limit on plaintifi’s remedy but sec- 
tion 1106 (a) Act of 1926 extinguishes 
the liability itself, 

It further insists that the agreement 
(the basis of the second cause of action 
accruing to the Government) must be 


as Division 16 on the Board, will conduct 
the hearings which will be held in the 
Federal Building, Grand Rapids, and in 
the Hotel Statler in Detroit. The cases 
scheduled for hearing in Detroit are: 

July 23.—12317, Belle Isle Creamery 
Co.; 13782, Mark H. Coleman; 10431, 
Louis Gunsberg; 6100, Louis Kamper; 
7328, Larned Tool & Die Co.; 18019, 
Anthony Wujeck. 

July 24.—14952, Edward Stoddard; 
14958, George A. Moore; 14954, Arthur M. 
Parker Estate; 14186, Mrs. Helen Pitts 
Parker. 

July 25.—18083, Gaille Brothers Com- 
pany; 14678, State Trooper Publishing 
Co.; 12743, Peoples Mortgage Corpora- 
tion. 

The following cases are scheduled to 
be heard in Grand Rapids: 

July 26.—35356, John W. Blodgett; 
24877, Filer, Fiber Co.; 20056, Guarantee 
Bond & Mortgage Co.; 23133, Charles F. 

Ruggles (Trustee), 


the sole measure of liability of those 
who executed it. In the instant case this 
agreement was merely to pay a tax, and 
when the tax was extinguished (not 
merely barred) all liability thereunder 
was terminated. 


The courts that have passed upon this 
question are not in accord. Some district 
courts have held (decisions not reported) 
that the obligation of the taxpayer and 
the surety arising out of the execution 
of the agreement was to pay a sum of 
money which the Commissioner should 
ultimately find due as a tax. Other 
courts hold that, the obligation, being 
one to pay a tax, is as fully met by the 
extinguishment of the tax as by its pay- 
ment by the taxpayer. 

In general, it may be said that state 
utes of limitation bar only the remedy. 
But the different statutory enactments 
on the subject of time limitations upon 
the determinaion and assessment of in- 
come taxes culminating in the Act of 
1926, indicate an intent not merely to 
bar the remedy but to extinguish entirely 
all liability for the tax, where its de- 
termination and assessment is not made 
within five years after filing the return. 

Congress evidently sought to cure, so 
far as possible, the evil of long delay 
in determining the amount of the tax 
with its consequent embarrassment to 
taxpayers and the huge penalties upon 
taxes determined after much delay. 


Measure Liability 
Strictly by Wording 


Our conclusion respecting this doubt- 
ful question is that the liability under 
the agreement must be strictly measured 
by its words. Inasmuch as the parties 
agreed to pay “any part of such tax 
found by the Commissioner to be due” 
there was no obligation to pay what had 
been extinguished prior to the com- 
mencement of this action. 

This distinction may at first seem to 
be a refined one, but it is predicated upon 
the rule that the surety is justified in 


| construing his contract strictly. 


That the parties might have agreed 
to pay a sum of money rather than a 
tax cannot be questioned. Likewise they 
had the option of submitting an agree- 
ment where the liability was limited to 
the payment of a tax. In the agreement 
under consideration, defendants agreed 
merely to pay the tax. The tax having 
been extinguished, the Government can- 
not enlarge by construction of words, 
or otherwise, the obligation of the 
parties. 

The Government further contends that 
the filing of the bond was, in and of 


' itself, a waiver or a tolling of the limi- 


tation provision of the statute. This 
contention would be more _ persuasive 
were it not for the provision of the act, 
section 250 (d), Act of 1921, which reads: 

“Unless both the Commissioner and 
the taxpayer consent in writing to a 
later determination, assessment, and col- 
lection of the tax,” etc. 

This express provision covering the 
tolling of the statute of limitations, ex- 
cludes the possibility of implied waivers. 
Expresso unius est exclusio alterius. 

The judgment is affirmed. 

June 7, 1927. 


*Section 250 (d) of the Act of 1918: “Ex- 
cept in the case of false or fraudulent re- 
turns with intent to evade the tax, the 
amount of tax due under any return shall 
be determined and assessed by the Com- 
missioner within five years after the return 
was due or was made, and no suit or pre. 
ceeding for the collection of any tax shall 
be begun after the expiration of five years 
after the date when the return was due 
or was made. In the case of such false 
or fraudulent returns, the amount of tax 
due may be determined at any time after 
the return is filed, and the tax may be col- 
lected at any time it becomes due.” 

(Section 250 (d) of the Act of 1921: “The 
amount of income, excess-profits, or War- 
profits taxes due under any return made 
under this|Act for the taxable year 1921 
or succeeding taxable years shall be de- 
termined and assessed by the Commissioner 
within four years after the return was 
filed, and the amount of any such taxes due 
under any return made under this Act for 
prior taxable years or under prior income, 
excess-profits, or war-profits tax Acts, or 
under section 38 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to provide revenue, equalize duties, 
and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 5, 1909, shall be determined and 


~— 


! assessed within five years after the return 


was filed unless both the Commissioner 
and the taxpayer consent in writing to 
a later determination, assessment, and col- 
lection of the tax; and no suit or proceed- 
ing for the collection of any such taxes 
due under this Act or under prior income, 
excess-profits, or war-profits tax Acts, or 
of any taxes due under section 38 of such 
Act of August 5, 1909, shall be begun, after 
the expiration of five years after the date 
when such return was filed, but this shall 
not affect suits or proceedings begun at 
the time of the passage of this Act.” 

Section 1106 (a) of the Act of 1926: “The 
bar the statute of limitations against 
the United States in respect of any internal- 
revenue tax shall not only operate to bar 
the remedy but shall extinguish the lia- 
bility; but no credit or refund in respect 
of such tax shall be allowed unless the 
taxpayer has overpaid the tax. The bar of 
the statute of limitations against the tax- 
payer in respect of any internal-revenue 
tax shall not only operate to bar the 
remedy but shall extinguish the liability; 
but no collection in respect of such tax 
shall be made unless the taxpayer has un- 
derpaid the tax.” 

Section 234 (a) of the Act of 1918: “In 
such case payment of the amount of the 
tax covered by such claim shall not be 
required until the claim is decided, but the 
taxpayer shall accompany his claim with a 
bond in double the amount of the tax cov 
ered by the claim, with sureties satisfae- 
tory to the Commissioner, conditioned fo 
the payment of any part of such tax found 
to be due, with interest. If any part o 
such claim is disallowed then the remainde 
of the tax due shall on notice and ‘emand 
by the collector be paid by the taxpaye 
with interest at the rate of 1 per centum| 
per month froma the time the tax would] 
ners Saat due had no such claim been 

ed.’ . 


ot 
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Flood Control 


Representative Tilson Praises Record 


Made by Congress During Past Session 


‘ 


Benefits Emphasized 
- Of New Shipping Law 


Merchant Marine Act Termed 
Most Important Piece of 
Constructive Legislation. 


{Continued from Page 1.) ‘ 
toms duty on such boats will be in- 
creased by $50,000.) $10,000. 

Cereal beverage of one-tenth of a 
cent repeaied, $185,000. 
Wines, war-time tax rates reduced 
to peace-time basis, $1,000,000. 
Nartoctics, annual license tax. on re- 
tail reduced from $6 to $3, $150,000. 
The law also provides for vn 
holding at the source, at the rate of 5 per 
cent in the case of individuals and of 
12 per cent in the case ot corporations 
of the income from tax-free covenant 


bonds in the hands of foreign owners, | 
With Will |e can 3 . ne. ahawentaris 
| nor can it be properly characterized as 


#0 prevent evasion of taxes, 
eceaee the revenue about $2,000,000. 
The total reduction provided in the bill 


above mentioned, 
reduction is $222,495,000. : 

In addition to these substantial redug 
tions, the law itself is.very much sim- 
plified for the convenience of the tax- 
payer, and is a new departure from previ- 


ous revenue laws in its arrangement and | 


It follows the recommendations 
of the Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation made after a detailed 
study of the previous laws 

Return of Alien Property 


And Flood Control 

The return of alien property held since 
the World War is a. ‘ 
gratification to the entire American peo- 
ple as well as to our present friends, 
though lately enemies in the war, to 
whom the property is now returned. 
is not American policy to confiscate the 
private property of the nationals of a 
country with which we happen to be at 
war; but a number of complications had 
arisen out of the war making it more 
difficult to return the property | than 
would at first appear. 1 
whose property in other countries had 
been held or destroyed had rights that 
must necessarily be protected. It was 
a fortunate solution that was finally 
worked out to which all parties in In- 
terest agreed as just and reasonable. 

Not many weeks after the final ad- 


style. 


journment of the Sixty-ninth Congress | 


the country awoke to the realization that 


the Mississippi Valley was undergoing | 


one of the most destructive floods of all 
history. 
were appalled as they 
day of the unprecedented losses. It was 


a catastrophe of such character that all | 


agreed a national problem had been de- 
veloped of such, magnitude as to require 
additional legislation by Congress in 

order to set about solving it. Large sums 

of money would surely be required, 

which it would be impracticable, if not 

impossible, to provide by the method 

heretofore utilized of joint contribution. 

Congress must act, but there never was 

an instance where it was more impera- 

tive that Congress act upon reliable in- 

formation. Government engineers be- | 
gan at once the tremendous task of gath- | 
ering the necessary data and by_ the 

time Congress met were ready to submit 

tentative plans. 

The Committee on Flood Control of 
the House of Representatives met sev- 
eral weeks before Congress convened 
in December and held hearings continu- 
ously for about five months. As is usual | 
where such important interests are at | 
stake and where so many are interested, | 
Sharp differences of opinion developed 
both at the hearings and in the con- | 
sideration of the bill in the House. There 
was, however, a general desire that the 
necessary legislation should be enacted 
during the session, so that it was only | 
a@ question of the form it should take. , 
The bill as it finally received Executive 
approval was the result of laborious and 
éxtended negotiations carried on and con- 
eluded in a fine spirit of reasonable com- 
promise, with the result that a bill was 
passed that it is believed will meet all 
the proper purposes of such legislation 
while reasonably safeguarding the 
Treasury. It reflects credit upon all con- 
cerned in its passage. 

Declares Measure 


On Shipping Is Important 

‘In my opinion the most important 
piece of constructive legislation enacted 
at the session of Congress just closing 
and the one that will in the end have the 
most far-reaching effects is the mer- 
chant marine construction bill. The 


exigencies of the war brought into exis- | 


tence a nondescript aggregation of mer- 
chant ships, which had cost the country 
a very large_sum to build, for war stands 
not upon expense. After the war under 
the supervision of the Shipping Board 
the Government continued to operate 
after a fashion a portion of this war- 
time fleet. 
*The enterprise was foredoomed 
jlure from the beginning, as is Govern- 
ment operation of all such enterprises. 
direct subsidy to privately operated 
Ships had been refused by Congress,. but 
ever since the war deficits on Govern- 
meént-operated ships have been paid, ag- 
gating many times the largest direct 


to 


subsidy ever proposed. Nor has the serv- | 
ice furnished been equal, except in rare 


ances, to the demands of our trade. 


The Jones-White bill is the most im- | 


mt step taken in many years in the 
rection of building up a privately 
ed and operated American merchant 
ime. This law, through secured 
s at low rates of interest on new 
ips constructed and by other ad- 
vantages offered, will encourage 
iiding and operation of new, up-to- 


1. 


late ships which wi!l meet present-day 
this | 
‘lays-the foundation for the restora- | 


fequirements. It is believed that 
of the American merchant marine 
“its former prestige on the high seas. 
S Bmanating from the same commit- 
fee another bill of importance passed 
wth Houses of Congress and became a 
gw earlier in the session. 
radio. The law enacted at the 
ding. session of Congress was 
fended and extended and the exigen- 
of a very compiex and difficult sit- 
mtion met for the time being, or at 
until the rapidly developing indus- 

we indicates additional legislation. 
present Congress, like its prede- 
s for some years past, is strongly | 
‘tionist on the immigratior. ques- | 


but there was practical unanimity | I. Cr C, 538 


| pendents ahead of. other .quota immi- 
| while they are awaiting citizenship. 


| the 


the with- | 
| erans and their dependents. 


: ’ 2 . | of a solemn obligation of the Nation. 
‘is $225,295,000; the increased revenues ; 
$2,800,000; so, the net | 


_In Some Federal Positions 


matter of great | 2 : 
| increased during the present session. The 


It | 


Our own naionals | 
| gress has endeavored to hold the scales | 


| independent contractors and are not cov- 


| the public service. ~ 


People throughout the country | 
read from day to | 


| when 


, found unreasonable. 
| maximum 


the | 


he lt dealt with | 
mew and rapidly developing activity | 


| road authorized tu add arbitraries to rates 


Chenery 


of opinion as to the desirability of pass- 
ing the so-called Jenkins bill, which 
grants a preferred status to the wives | 
and minor children of aliens now living 
in the United States. The greatest hard- | 
ships caused by the present quota immi- | 
gration law have resulted from the sep- 
aration of families. The passage of the 
Jenkins Act goes far toward curing this 
defect. The foreign-born residents of 
this country who have not yet been able 
to become citizens will, under the terms | 
of this law, be able to bring in their de- 


grants and have their families with them 
It 
is a humane act and will remove one of 
just criticisms made against the 
present immigration laws. : 
During the present session Congress 
has not been unmindful of our war vet- | 
New hos- 
and new 





pitals have. been authorized 
ized for certain classes, Such legisla- 
tion can not be called major legislation, 
constructive. It is simply the fulfilment | 
It 

is after a fashion paying the piper, for | 
war is the most costly pastime in which | 
a nation can indulge, and the people of 
the Nation would have us pay the debt 
we have thus incurred, The only differ- 
ence of opinion in connection with such 
legislation is as to what is fair and just 
between different classes of those to 
whome we owe the obligation and also 


| between all these asa class and the tax- 
paying public whom we also represent. 


Salaries Increased 


Salaries of a portion of the civil-service 
personnel of the Government have been 


civil service is being and should be main- 
tained at a high standard of efficiency. In 
order to do this salaries must be paid ! 
comparable to those paid in private em- 
ployment in comparable occupations. Sal- 


| aries lower than this standpoint will in- 


evitably lower the efficiency of Govern- | 
ment service. Salaries higher than this | 
standard can not be justified to the tax- | 
paying public who foot the bills. Con- | 


as evenly as possible between the Gov- 
ernment employe on the one side and | 
the taxpayer on the other, with due re- | 
gard for the highest possible efficiency of 


Substantial reductions in the rates on 
practically all classes of mail matter are 
made by a bill which was enacted into | 
law during the closing days of the ses- 
sion. The new law includes provisions 
as follows: 

To restore the 1-cent postage rate on | 
post cards. 

To provide for accepting business reply | 
cards and letters in business reply envel- 
opes for transmission in the mails with- | 
out prepayment of postage. 

To provide for collecting 1 cent addi- 
tional an ounce on first-class matter 
mailed with postage deficient | 
more than one rate. 

To reduce the postage on advertising | 
portions of second-class matter. 

To reduce the postage on magazines 
and newspapers when sent by others than 
the publisher or news agent. 

To effect a minimum charge per piece 
on second-class matter when there are 
more than 32 pieces to the pound. 

To provide for bulk pound rates on 
third-class matter. 

To reduce the postage on fourth-class | 
matter, } 
To provide for a special rate of post- 

age on library books. 

To provide for special handling and 
special delivery, combined, at reduced 
rates. This service is extended to all , 
classes of mail. 

Many other bills have been enacted 
into law, minor in their relative im- 
portance to the general public but of 
considerable consequence to those most , 
directly concerned. To attempt even a 
synopsis of a portion of them would un- 


| e e 
Decisions on Rates 


By the 
Interstate Commerce | 
Commission | 


Decisions in rate cases made public | 
June 27 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: 
No. 16364. Joint Council of the Interna- 

tional Apple Shippers Association et al. v. 

Erie Railroad Company et al. Decided 

June 14, 1928. 

Charge of $7.50 per car under rule 240-C 
of Fairbanks’ Perishable Protective Tariff 
on green pears, in carloads, from Voorhies, 
Oreg., to New York City stored in transit 
at Jersey City, N. J., found not unreasén- 
able or otherwise unlawful Claim = for 
reparation found barred by the statute of 
limitations. Complaint dismissed. 
No. 15945. West Lumber Company 

vy. Southern Railway Company et al. 

cided June 14, 1928. 

Rates on paints and paint materials, in 
straight and mixed carloads, from St. Louis, 
Mo., Cairo, Ill., Cincinnati, Ohio, Louisville, | 
Ky., and Evansville, Ind., to Atlanta, Ga., | 
Basis for reasonable + 
rates prescribed and r.p ‘ation 


et al. 
De- ; 


awarded. ; 

No. 19419. Haffner Thrall Car Company v7 
Northern Pacifie Railway Company. De- 
cided June 16, 1928. 

Charges collected on rebuilt railway cars 
moving under load from Gary, Ind., and 
Washington Heights, Ill., to Granite, Idaho, 
thence empty to Vader, Wash., found in- 
applicable, 

No, 19908. J. R. Forner Company v. Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad Company et al. De- | 
cided June 14, 1928. 

Rate charged on structural steel, in ear- 
loads, from Speedway, Mo., to Rudd, Okla., 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
No. 19529. Federated Metals Corporation 
vy. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 

road Company, et al. Decided June 15, 

1928, 

Rate on scrap 
Waterbury, 
uhteatonable 


zinc, in carloads, from 
ili,, found 
Reasonable rate prescribed 


Decided 


onn tu Chicago, 
Consclidated Southwestern Cases, 
June 21, 1928 


1. Graysonia, Nashville & Ashdown Rail- 


prescribed for 
2. Line 


standard lines, 
vf International-Great Northern 
Railroad south of Devine to Laredo, Tex., 
transferred from southwestern territory 
to Texas differential territory, ; 

3. Group location of Ashdown, Ark., on 
traffic to and from St. Louis, Mo., and 
points basing thereon, modified. 

4. Prior reports, 123 I, C. C. 203, 


De 


139 


| our restrictive immigration laws. 


| porations such as a president, vice-presi- 
| ager, etc., come within the District of 


i as “employes” and insurance companies 
| salaries. 


| then sub-contracts the job is a principal 


| District of Columbia Workmen’s Com- | 


| tractor are “employes” 


| sociation. 


Summary Is Made 
Of Measures Enacted 


Bills of “Momentous Im- 
portance” Which Have Be- 
come Law Are Reviewed. 
duly prolong these remarks. On the other 


hand, it is too often forgotten that the 
prevention of unwise and unneeessary | 





legislation is quite as important as the | 
enactment of good legislation. This ses- | 
sion of Congress has done its share along 


| this line also, 


Some of the very important matters | 
which have been considered during the 
present session of Congress have not | 
eventuated in legislation. ,The most- 


| talked-about measure was that of pro- 


| forms of compensation have been author- | Posed relief for the agricultural producer. 


The enormous overproduction of certain 
agricultural commodities directly caused 
or encouraged by the war brought about 
a very serious maladjustment of prices 
as between farm products and other com- | 
modities used by the farmers. The rela- | 
tive prices of farm commodities, as com- | 
pared with all kinds of service necessary 
to be paid for by the farmer, have been 
and still are very greatly to the disad- 
vantage of the farmer, the disparity be- 
ing greatly augmented by the —- 
e 
deflation of agriculture came somewhat | 
suddenly, and was felt most keenly in 
1920 and 1921. | 
To be continued in the issue of 
June 29. 








Churches Employers 


In Compensation Act 


Commission Publishes List | 
Of Those Within and Ex- 
empt From New Law. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


ered by the Act as employes. 
Nurse.—Nurses while learning their | 


| profession and, after graduation, when 


working for hospitals, or in private fam- | 
ilies in cases of illness, are “employes” 


| under the District of Columbia Work- | 
; men’s Compensation Act, but probably | 
|} in 


casual employment in private 
families. 
Officers, Corporate.—Officers of cor- | 
dent, secretary, treasurer, general man- | 
Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Act | 


issuing policies on the corporation charge | 
a@ premium upon sll or a part of their | 


Paper Hangers.—A person who so- | 
licits contracts for paperhanging and 


contractor and not an employe under the | 


pensation Act. 

The men working for the sub-con- 
for whom com- | 
pensation must be secured by insurance | 
regardless of the length or continuity of 
their periods of employment. 

Person.—The term “person” means in- 
dividual, partnership, corporation, or as- { 





Pharmacies. — Pharmacies employing 
extra pharmacists or others for overtime | 


| and short-time employment are employ- | 


ers and such workers are “employes” 
whose compensation must be secured | 
under the District of Columbia Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 

Public Officials—Employes of the 
United States and of the District of Co- 
lumbia are covered by the Federal em- | 


| ployes’ compensation law of 1916 and are 
| exempted from the District of Columbia 
| Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


The exemption relates’ to public em- | 
ployes and the exemption would not 
cover a case where a public official or em- 
ploye engages In private business. He 
would then be required to take insurance 
under the Act for the bencfit of his em- 
ployes. 

Research Institute—An institute for 
scientific and professional research is an 
employer and its personnel including of- 
ficials, office force, accountants, and 
scientists are “employes” within the 
meaning of the District of Columbia ! 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Scientific Society.—Persons employed 
by a Scientific Society as stenographers, 
typists, officers of the society, specialists, 
or scientists are “employes” within the 
meaning of the District of Columbia 
Workmen's Compensation Act. 

Secretary.—Private secretaries are 
“employes” for whom the payment of 
compensation must be secured under the 
District of Columbia Workmenh’s Com- 
pensation Act, as they are not exempt 
as persons engaged in domestic service 


even though they serve ata private resi- | 


dence the family or an individual therein. 
Stenographer or Typist.—Stenogra- 


| phers and typists in the employ of and 
paid by private concerns are “employes” | 
under the District of Columbia Work- | 


men’s Compensation Act regardless of 


the method of fixing their compensation. | 
This applies to temporary employes as | 


well as those employed regularly and the 


policy of insurance, during its life, will | 


cover all such employes i 
— ploy of the policy 
Public stenographers or typists who 
sell their services to the same persons 
regularly and render service in the regu- 
lar course of their employer’s business 
are “employes” of the persons who en- 
gage them. 


tine, they become “employers” vesponsi- 
ble for their “employes” who are cov- 
ered as such by the District of Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 

One policy of insurance will cover all 


| such temporary employes for the period 
ot their employment, during the life of | 


the policy, 


Tailors.—Tailors who employ others 


| at wages or on piece work are “employ- 
” z 

| ers and those whom they employ are 

“employes” within the meaning of the | 


District of Columbia Workmen’s Com- | 
pensation Act. | 


Where the public stenog- | 
rapher or typist in turn employs others | 
| to assist them in theip work, even though | 
| only occasionally for short periods of 


in all private schools or private institu- 
tions are employes within the meaning 
of the District of Columbia Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

Temporary Office Employe.—Office em- 


ployes, clerks, etc, who are employed | 


temporarily and for short periods of time 


| but whose employment although casual 
| is in the course of their employer’s regu- 


lar business are “employes” within the 


| meaning of the District * of Columbia | 


Workmen’s Compensation Act, and dé 


| not come within the exemption of an | 


employe whose employment is casual. 
_ Truck Drivers.—Truck drivers who 
operate their own trucks and contract 


| for their own work are independent con- | 


tractors, but where they enter the em- 
ploy of others for hire and are under 


| their-direction and control they are “em- 
| ployes” within. the meaning of the Dis- 


trict of Columbia Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. , 


Wages.—“Wages” as defined 


the District of Columbia means 
money rate at which" the service 
dered is recompensed under the contract 
of hiring in force at the time of the ‘in- 
jury, including the reasonable value of 
board, rent, housing, lodging, or similar 
advantage received from the employer, 
and gratuities. received in the course of 
employment from others than the em- 
ployer.” 

Work Performed Outside the District. 
—Employes who are employed in the 
District of Columbia are covered by the 
District of Columbia Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act while temporarily work- 
ing outside the District. 


“the 


in the | 
Longshoremen’s Act, made applicable to | 


ren- | 


Railroads 


Increase in Ratio 
‘Of Automobiles to 
Population Shown 


[Continued from: Page 1.]} 
owners per automobile now in circula- 
tion than the ratio of one outomobile to 
3333 which is based on the gross popu- 
lation. 

In the world metor vehicle census 
taken as of January 1, 1928, it was 
sought to determine in so far as possbile, 
country by country, to what extent pas- 
senger cars, busses, an trucks were pri- 
vately operated, used for hire, by gov- 
ernment agencies, or by the rail or train 
services. In some cases it was found 
possible to secure this information from 
the official records, in other instances re- 


in many areas not. even 
could be made. These. data, which it is 
felt are sufficiently reliable to indicate 
definite market trends, are presented 
here in: tabular form as- possible new 
factors to be infroduced into export mar- 
| ket analyses. 

In the tabulation which follows the 
countries of the world are listed in the 
order of the number of automobiles ‘n 
circulation in each at the beginning of 
1928 and after each country is shown the 
approximate number of persons ‘per car. 
We find Germany in fifth position with 
456,000 automobiles and a ratio of one 
| such vehicle to each 137 
| whereas Mocalla, an isolated Arabian 
state, stands number 138, with a ratio of 








liable estimates could be arrived at, but | 
an estimate | 


inhabitants, | 


| 
| 





Avrnonizep STATEMENTS ONLY Are PRESENTED 
WitHout COMMENT BY 


PuBLISHED 


BEING 
DaAiLy 


HEREIN, 
Tue Unitep STATES 


Rate Decisions 


one automobile to 99 persons, and _ this 
because its car population totals only 122. 

Persons per automobile. Countries 
arranged in the order of their automobile 
registration total. Ratios based on lat- 
est official or semi-official census. 

United States, 5.1; United Kingdom, 
others, 41; France, 40; Canada, 10; Ger- 
many, 137; Australia, 14; Argentina, 38; 
Spain, 126; Italy, 254; Brazil, 264, 

New Zealand, 10; Sweden, 55; Belgium, 
73; Scotland, 48; Union of South Africa, 
75; India, 3,333; Denmark, 41; Nether- 
lands, 120; Mexico, 272. 


Japan, 1,525; Switzerland, 74; Cuba, | : 
pa witzerland, 7 uba, | 2.140; Albania, 1,535. 


79; Czechoslovakia, 354; Hawaii, 8; Irish 
Free State, 81; Uruguay, 49; Norway, 
86; Algeria, 200; Malaya, British, 113. 

Philippine Islands, 407; Netherlands 
East Indies, 120; Finland, 140; Austria, 


282; Poland, 1,369; Egypt, 650; Portugal, | 
284; Ireland, North, 58; Rumania, 824, | 
China, 21,062: Chile, 203; Russia, 7,755; | 


Ceylon, 348; Greece, 492; French Indo- 


China, 1,455; Porto Rico, 105; Morocco, | 


French, 300; Hungaxy, 650; British West 
Africa, 1,476. 


Venezuela, 239; Peru, 520;. Yugoslavia, | 


1,147; Colombia, 676; British East 


| Africa, 289; Turkey, 1,908; Siam, 1,460; 


Persia, 1,520; Rhodesia, Southern, 147; 


Jamaica, 160; French West Africa, 2,358. | 


Luxemburg, 46; Gold Coast, 


378; 


Tunisia, 424; Syria, 506; Canary Islands, | 


105; Panama and Canal Zone, 109; Ni- 


geria, 4,082; Dominican Republit, 250; | 


Trinidad and Tobago, 78. 
«Belgium Congo, 2,412; Mauritius, 138; 


Iraq, 1,124; Chosen, 6,950; Guatemala, | 
1,200; Palestine, 388; Borneo, Dutch, 953; | 


Haiti, 1,130; Bolivia, 1,310. 
Alaska, .28; Danzig, 198; Latvia, § 
British Guiana, 172; Bulgaria, 2, 


THE CITY OF 
INFLUENTIAL AMERICA 


I 


F YOU could build a city of the successful busi- 
ness men and civic leaders of America, your 


city would be the most influential and power- 
ful city in America—its citizens would be the lead- 
ers and pace-setters for all America. It would bea 
city of national influence, of enormous buying 
power and it would set the buying habits for the 


rest of the country. 


Now, The United States Daily has built just 


such a city—The City of Influential America. 


It 


is built upon the common ground of national in- 
terest and broad responsibility—it exists as surely 
as though spotted.upon the map. _ 


Its citizens are the real leaders of American 
progress, drawn from all important cities through- 
out the country. They are the influential, success- 
ful Americans—the men and women who are driv- 
ing forward, and who are carrying America for- 


ward with them. 





75; | Ellice 
5; 82.400. 


Hong Kong, 507; Salvador, 1,000; An- 
gola, 2,483; Newfoundland, 159. 

Martinique, 153; Estonia, 698; Ecua- 
dor, 1,297; Sudan, 4,395; Maltese Islands, 
165; Costa Rica, 384; British Southwest 
Africa, 107; Madagascar, 2,778; 
Monaco, 18. 

Barbados, 133; Cyprus, 291; Morocco, 
Spanish, 963; Paraguay, 1,000; Lithu- 
ania, 2,021; Bahamas, 55; Mozambique, 
3,200; Guadeloups, 253; Reunion 
Island, 191. 

Curacao, 229; Fiji Islands, 
Libya, 784; Aden, 80; Azores, 349; Ice- 
land, 167; Gibraltar, Nyasaland, 


273 


Taiwan, 7,624; Madeira Islands, 544; 
Nicaragua, 1,325; Leeward Islands, 259; 
Honduras, 1,648; Virgin Islands, 55; 
Sierra Leone, 3,478; Morocco, Iat., 196; 
Tahiti, 85. 


Granada, 211; Guam, 47; Samoa, W#@ § 


157; Afghanistan, 40,000; St. Christo&er 
Nevis, 165; French Equalatonal Africa, 
13,753; Bahrein, 585; Transjordan, 2,257; 
British Honduras, 255; Guiana, 
Dutch, 770. 

Liberia, 12,800; Papua, 1,645; Tonga, 
153; Hojas, 6,296; Gambia, 1,560; St. 
Lucia, 448; Mocalla, 99; Italian Somali- 
land, 8,772; Ethiopia, 91,743; Eritrea, 
3,750. 

French Somaliland, 2,039; Cook Is- 
lands, 138; Guiana, French, 480; Kuwait, 
666; Borneo, Br. W., 3,670; St. Pierre et 
Eiquelon, 65; Samoa, American, 199. 

Montserrat, 280; British Somaliland, 
8,618; Dominican, 1,125; Yemen, 80,645; 
Asir, 75,000; Society Islands, others, 454; 
New Hebrides, 1,940; Seychelles Islands, 
1,670; Faroe Islands, 1,903; Gilbert & 
Islands, 13,692; Spitzenberg, 


They are the men and women who turn to The 
United States Daily each day to find out what the 
American Government is doing—to keep in touch 


with national affairs. 


These men and women constitute a market which 


is the goal of all those who sell. 


to get at. 


Yet they are hard 


Yet, many shrewd advertisers are getting sales 
messages to them by using regular display space in 
The United States Daily, knowing that this news- 
paper has right-of-way to every desk in The City 
of Influential America. Sales messages in The 
United States Daily sell products to this difficult 
audience—and open the doors marked “Private” 


for the salesman. 


A MUST Paper for.Men of Affairs 


Circulation now in excess of 30,000 net paid A. B.C. 


Sell Influential America and You Sell All America 


_ Teachers—Private Schools. —Teachers | } 


1,890; | 


(] 
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Public Utilities 


Customer-Owners of Utilities’ Stock 


Said to Number More Th 


Advertising for Year 
Placed at $38,000,000 


Statements by Director of New 
York Bureau Investigated 
By Trade Commission. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony on May 28 by 
aFrederick W. Crone, director of the 
New York State Public Utilities In- 
formation Bureau, before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in its in- 
vestigation of public utilities, was 
begun in the issue of June 26, re- 
sumed June 27, and continues as 
follows: 

Q. All right, now look at page 6 of 
Document 1663, which is a bulletin of 
the Empire State Association of Septem- 
ber, 1926. Will you please read in the 
paragraph, or the sentence rather, that 
I am pointing to? A. (Reading.) “It is, 
perhaps, the committee’s most. valuable 
accomplishment that its material is sac- 
cepted as facts, put forth by the utilities 
in good ‘faith and used by newspapers, 
speakers and commercial organizations 
as authentic.” 


Q. In January, 1928, there was a re- | 


port of the meeting attended by Judge 
-Bavis, Director of the Joint Committee, 
twas it not? A. That is reported. 
Q. Will you please read in what Judge 
avis said the attitude of the Joint Com- 


mittee was concerning the Boulder Dam | 


matter that I am now pointing to? A. 
This was not a meeting of the Commit- 
tee. It was a report of the Committee. 

Q. This is a meeting of the Executive 
Committee, of the New York State Com- 
mittee on Public Utility Information, is 

it not? <A. Prior to the meetings. 

. What happened there was this: There 
the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation meets at lunch. Thereafter there 
was held the meetings of the Executive 
Committee of the Association in the 
Committee. ; 

Q. Before the Committee meeting the 
statement was made by Judge Davis on 
behalf of the Joint Committee which was 
‘reported in this bulletin I am now show- 
ting you? A. Yes. 

Q. Now just read the sentence I am 
pointing to. A. (Reading.) “For ex- 
ample, in connection with the proposed 
Boulder Dam development, it is inter- 
ested in the plans of those proposing 
the development of putting the Federal 
Government into the business of produc- 
ing and selling electric power. It is not 
interesting itself in the local questions 
which would arise in the territory where 
the power would be sold. It makes a 
similar attitude toward Muscle Shoals, 
Mississippi flood control, and other proj- 
ects.” 

Q. Was there ever a survey made of 
text books in use in New York State, 
to your knowledge? A. Yes. 

Q. When was_ it made? 
latter part of 1924. 

Q. Who made it? 
my office. ; 

Q. Did he make a written report on 
what he found? A. He did. 

Q. Where is that report? A.I have 
a copy of it here. (Witness produces 
document.) 

Q. Mr. J. B. Sheridan, on the 17th of 
September, 1924, wrote you a letter and 
you have now produced the letter and 
handed it to me, have you not? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Was it as a result of this letter that 
you had the survey made? A. Yes. 

Q. And this letter was the result of 
an appointment which had come to Mr. 
Sheridan from the Chairman of the N. E. 
L. A.? A. I judge so. 

Q. It is plain from this letter that 
this was a nation-wide survey A, (in- 
terrupting) I think it was. ‘ 

Q. (continuing) Of textbooks inaugu- 
rated by the National Electric Light As- 
sociation? A. Y¥ think so. 

Q. Will you let me see your subpoena, 
Mr. Crone. please? You were asked to 
syoduce all checks and vouchers issued 

ince January 1, 1923, by your committee 
r payment for the services of writers? 
. Yes. 


A. In the 


A. Mr. Regan, and 


Q. Are there any such checks or vouch- 
ers? A. No checks or vouchers in pay- 
ment for the services of writers, speak- 
ers, or any other of the people named 
there. We paid on six occasions the 
traveling expenses of people of our in- 
dustry who went from their own towns 
to other towns to make speeches. I have 
these, if you want them. 

Q. You say that each of these men 
to whom these checks were drawn are 
employes of utilities companies? A. 
They were executives. 

Q. All right. What other checks have 
you brought here? A. Three checks for 
the payment of the printing of the book- 
let “Know New York State,” one check 
jn payment for the printing of “Servants 
of Progress.” 

; Q. Now you testify, Mr. Crone, that 
there have been no payments to writers? 
A. None. 

Q. None to speakers, aside from trips 
you mention for executives? A. None. 

' Q. No payments to teachers? 
None. 
Q. None to instructors ? 


Questioned on Work 
Of Professor Ruggles 


Q. Professors or public men, so-called? 
A. None; I assume you mean by that 
men in public office, or something of that 
sort. 

Q. Yes. Now, when was it that Prof. 
Williams broadcasted the speeches that 
A. T 


A. None. 


you told us about this morning? 
think it was the early part of 1925. 
* Q. Do you know whether anybody pays 
Kim for making these speeches? A. He 
didn’t make them, he was in charge of 
the broadcasting station. 

? Q. Do you know whether anybody paid 
him for his services? A. I don’t know, 
my understanding was that that was a 
regular part of the broadcasting pro- 
gram; that is, part of the educational 
institution’s operation. 

*Q. Do you know where this man 
Hungerford lives who wrote the books we 
talked about this morning? A. I don’t 
know. 

Q. He is a contributor to magazines, 
is it, from time to time? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether he writes on 
utilities subjects? 
rpads. Those are the things I recall. 

Commissioner McCulloch: The articles 
appear very often in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, do they? A. That is the chief 
recollection I have of them. 





A. : sound position of the United States util- 





Scott, of Yale, spoke of the early days 
of Niagara power at some time, do you 
recall anything about that? A. I never 
knew it. 


Q. Did your Committee ever have any- 
thing to do with the matter in any way? 

. No, sir; I don’t know him. 

Q. Have you attended any meetings at 
which Prof. Ruggles was present? A. 
No, sir. 

Q. Have you learned in your work any- 
thing about the work which Prof. Rug- 
gles is doing? A. Yes, I-believe he is 
making a general survey of textbooks. 

Q. Where did you get that informa- 
tion? A. I think I seen it in some of the 
N. E. L. A. material; that is my recoilec- 
tion. 


it ? A. No, sir. ; 
Q. Have you or your committee had 


anything to do with the establishment or | 


the carrying on of public utility courses 
in colleges? A. No, sir. 

Q. None whatever? A. No, sir. 

Q. In your work, have you learned any- 


thing about the establishment of such |, 
A. I learned that there have ! 


courses? 
been such courses. 


Q. Do you know whether any of them | 


have been established in New York 
State? A. I don’t think so. I don’t 
know just exactly what courses the col- 
leges of New York State are giving. 


Q. Have you known of any contribu- i 
tions to any Senatorial or Presidential } 
campaign since 1923 made by a utility 


company? A. No, sir. 

Q. Or by your committee? 
sir. 
Q. We have here some papers which 


| are copies of your bulletin running from 


June 7, 1926, which was Volume 5, No. 
1, down to and including the issue of 
May 7, 1928, which was volume 6, No. 
49. Have I stated 
Yes, sir. 

Q. These bulletins contain a great 
deal of argument and information de- 


signed to prove that Government owner- | 
ship and operation of electric and power | 


plants is bad, do they not? A. Yes. 

Q. Well, the thing that has produced 
the result is some of the material you 
put in your bulletin? A. Yes. 


A. No, } 
{ not. 


it correctly? A. |} 


i 





: do you? 


an 11,000,000 


Harvard University 
Listed as Investor 


Securities of Industry Held by 
Insurance Companies Esti- 


mated at $800,000,000. 


Q. What was the source of your au- 
thority for the statement in Volume 6 
No. 7 that the utilities were to spend 
$38,000,000 in advertising during 1927? 
A. That was a talk by Mr. Blanchard. 

Q. Who was Mr. Blanchard? A. 
He was at that time president of the 


a Public Utilities Advertising Association 
Q. Have you had anything to do with j 


and is connetted with the Doherty Com- 
pany. 

Q. Do you know where the headquar- 
ters of that advertising association is? 
A. It has not a formal office. I think 


! Mr. Overmayer of the Consolidated Gas 


Company is now Secretary of it, and I 
assume his office is the headquarters. 
Q. 
published October 3, 1927, you refer to 
Frank Bohn of the New York Times. 


Why do you say that he was of the | 


New York Times? A. Because to the 
best of my knowledge that was his con- 
nection. He had written many articles 
for the Times. 

Q. Did you think that your statement 
was true and that it would give the im- 
pression that he was regularly connected 
with that paper and a member of their 
staff? A. I do not know that he was 


Q. Did you know that he was when 
you put this into circulation among the 
newspapers? A. I do not know if he 


|} was regularly employed on their staff 


now. 

Q. You do not know that about the 
same time he was drawing money regu- 
larly from the Joint Committee either, 
\ A. I did not know it at that 
time. 

Q. Don’t you think that before you 
put out the statement that he was on 


' the New York Times that you did here 


| that you should have 


And one of the purposes was to ; 


influence public opinion on the subject 
of municipal ownership? A. Yes. 


. That is wh ticles such 
@ —— Ss oe ae ae There was such a bil] introduced in the 


as this in the very first one, volume No. 


found out just 
what his connection was? A. Perhaps 
I should have. 

Q. Was there an effort made in New 


i York City to make utilities stock legal 


5, No. 1, which is headed that somebody | 


roclaims ail government ownership ad- ; : 
Pp gs P i when it was passed. 


vocates enemies of society. A. Yes. 


Q. Who was it that declared that the | 


advocates of government ownership are 
enemies of society? A. John D. Miller, 
President of the Southern California Edi- 
son Company. 

Who'was it that declared political 
minds not equal to management? A. 
That was an editorial in Nation’s Busi- 
ness. 

Q. Do you know the Albert W. At- 
wood who wrote the article marked in 
red pencil in Volume 5, No. 2? A. He 
is a writer for magazines and a great 
deal of his material appears in the Satur- 
day- Evening Post. 


Customer-Owners 


Of Stock Estimated 


Q. Do you know whether he has any 
connection or is employed by any utility 
company? A. I do not know. I imagine 
he is not. He certainly has a very 
lucrative income from his writings. 

Commisisoner McCulloch: The public 
outbid you for him? The Witness: I 
don’t know whether there was any ques- 
tion of a bid. 

- I see in July, 1926, it was esti- 
mated that there was 11,843,410 customer 
owners of utility stock. What did you 
base that statement on? A. My recol- 
lection is that that was based on the re- 
port of the customer ownership commit- 
tee of the National Electric Light As- 
sociation. 

Q. You know the utility companies 
have tried to promote customer owner- 
ship, don’t you? A. Oh, yes. 

Q. You know seme of the reasons 
why they have been doing that? A. I 
think the chief reason, as I have heard 
it in speeches and discussions of that 
sort was that they needed financing dur- 
ing the war period. They all say it de- 
veloped much better relations with their 
customers. 

Q. Wasn’t it one of the things that is 
being done to offset the propaganda or 
efforts that is being made to promote 
public ownership? A. That may be an 
element in it. I honestly don’t know. 

Q. In Volume No. 5, No. 10, there is 
an article “Municipa! Light Plants In- 
efficient because of Politics.” Who is that 
quoted from? A. Alfred Ericsson, Vice 
President of H. M. Guilford & Company. 

Q. There is a great deal of the ma- 
terial that I see here, Mr. Crone, that 
really is not news at all, it is? A. Why, 
it is news from our point of view. 

Q. You are an old newspaper man; 
these statements made by different util- 
ity heads on the subject of municipal 
ownership you do not really regard as 
news, do you? Yes, I think they 
are industrial news. They do not come 
pare of course with front page murder 
trials or world’s series baseball games. 

Q. Who was it that said that the 


: ities was due to the use of printers ink? 


A. Mostly on rail- ' 


! 


i utilities? 


A. A publication called 
facturer.” 

- Do you 
printed? 


“The Manu- 


know where that is 
A. I do not recall. 


Q. Where did you get the informa- ; 


tion that insurance companies have $800,- 
000,000 invested in public utilities? A. 
I think that was from a statement by 
~~ Reccintion of Life Insurance Presi- 
ents. 


Advertising Estimated 


At $38,000,009 in 1927 


Q. I see t:.at in the issue of April 11, 
1927, you show the college investment in 
utility securities, the utilities percent of 
increases in 10 years ag to certain uni- 
versities specified. Do you know whether 
that increase is still going on? A. I 
oo not know. I have an impression that 
it is, 


Q. 


In the same column you give the 


} proportion of assets of insurance compa- 


nies invested in public utility securities. 
‘hat shows a large increase in the pe- 
riod 1916 to 1926, does it not? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. What was the authority for the 
statement in Volume 6 No. 1 that Har- 
vard had a part of its funds invested in 
i A. I cannot answer, but 1 
think possibly it was a report of the 
University. 

Q. Did you understand that was » 
true statement? A. I believe it is, or 


*Q. It appears that Prof. Charles F.' it would not have been there. 


PL. 


| with that matter? 


investment for 


savings banks? A, 
legislature for two years I think, but it 
was not passed; and at the last session, 

Q. What did your company have to do 
A. We wrote a piece 
about it occasionally in the Bulletin. 


: Otherwise nothing. 


Q. Don’t you know that some of the 
power companies were making an effort 
to have that bill passed? A. Some of 
them were interested in it, yes. 

Q. What were they doing to get it to 
the legislature? A. I do not know. 

2- Did you interest yourself in legis- 
lative matters at all? A. Not at all. 

Q. Had nothing to do with it except 
report what you had learned about it? 


| A. Nothing. 


| 
i 


| 
| 


_Q. You did not go to Albany? A. I 
did not go to Albany. 


Explains Activities 


Against Boulder Dam 

Q. Do you recall that in the early part 
ef January, 1927, you heard from Mr. 
Oxley on the subject of the Boulder Can- 
yon Dam bill in the National Congress? 
A. I believe I got such a telegram. I 
can’t place the date. 

Q. Do you remember what was done 
as a result of that telegram? 
it to the meeting of our subcommittee 
which meets with me, and it was decided 
there to bring it to the attention of the 
full committee which meets monthly. 
That was done, and as I recall the mat- 
ter, the committee decided there was 
nothing we could do about it, and that it 
should be referred to the Empire State 
Gas & Electric Association for action by 
its members. 

Q. The Empire State Gas & Electric 
Association that you refer to is the one 
that you are allied with, is it not? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Did they refer it to their member 
companies? A. I do not know. 

Q. Did you bring it to the attention 
of any other members of your committee 
than those you have already mentioned? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Is that all that you did or your 
committee did about that? A. As far 
as I know that is all that was done about 
it. That is all I did about it. 

Q. Did you learn whether as a result 
of the action that you have spoken about 
just now, that anything was done 
through the other association? A. I do 
not. I never heard anything further 
about it. 

Q. I would like to call your attention 
to a few things as we go through the 
minutes here of the committee. 

In January, 1928, you call attention to 
the proposal that is to be established in 
schools and colleges, classes of instruc- 
tion and public utilities and public utility 
regulations? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You suggested the New York Com- 
mission be approached; do you know 
whether they were approached? A. I 
think they were. 

Q. Were they asked to use their in- 
fluence with the State Department of 
Education to help establish these classes 
in New York schools and universities? 
A. I do not know what form the discus- 
sion Mr. Scoville and Mr. Fisher as I re- 
call it had a talk with Mr. Prendergast, 
and he said the Commission had taken no 
action in the matter. 

Q. Do you know whether they ever 
had taken any action in the matter? A. 
I have never heard of it. 

Q. Mr. Fisher reported at the meeting 


; of November, 1927, that the text book on 


utilities prepared for the Rochester 
schools would be available in about two 
months for submission to the schools of 
other cities? A. Yes, sir. 

Do you know to what extent that 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 


1. C. C. Approves Purchase 


Of Telephone Company | 


Acquisition by the Chesapeake & Poto- | 


mac Telephone Company of Virginia of 
the properties of the Russell Telephone 
Company was approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in a report 


end order made public June 27 in Fi- | 


nance Docket No. 6864. The Russell 
Company owns and operates exchanges 
:t Honaker and Lebanon, Va., serving 
294 subscribers. The purchase price is 
stated to be $35,000, 


I notice that in Volume 6 No. 18 | 


A. I took, 


| a 
| Foreign Exchange 


New York, 27.— The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Ne. York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 


June 


In pursuance of the provision of Section | 


5%2 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 


rencies are shown below: 
Country. 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) ve 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) yee ous 

England (pound sterling) 

“inland ‘(markka) inves 

France (franc) she 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

REUULMEEY (DONE) 0.00 ceccctess 

Italy (lira) ... ers cccccevees 

Netherlands (guilder) 

INGE WES CRFONE) cic ccccceseces 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) occccccces 

EEN. CHCHOUN) 560068 08a ccseees 

Sweden (krona) CUS Cucenewe 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) Cece eeuee 

China (Hong Kong dollar) ....,; 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) ...... 

SODA (IAB) 66 FF ccc evctess 

Singapore (S. S.) dollar 

Canada (dollar) 

un. CUNO) cccicecces 

Mexico (peso) .... cv Feb eeS 

, Argentina (peso) (gold) ....... 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 

Bar Silver 


14.0671 
13.9637 
-7206 
-9623 
3.7857 
7.5809 
-5172 
3.9239 
23.8991 
-3019 
-4410 


5.2555 


.2768 
5.7636 
-2022 
4.4785 
-6129 
16.5069 
26.8242 
19.2826 
-7605 
50.3571 
66.2321 
47.7000 
47.3333 
36.3250 
46.4033 
56.1458 
99.7452 
99.9468 
47.7166 
96.7366 
11.9440 
12.1979 
102.2769 
98.0400 
60.125 


Increase Shown in Stocks 


Of Silver in Shanghai 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on June 20, 
totaled 98,200,000 taels, according to 
a report made public June 27, by the 
Department of Commerce. The report 
states that of this amount, 61,900,000 
taels were held in native banks. The 
figures for the previous week were 97,- 
400,000 and 60,300,000 taels, respec- 
tively. 

Sycee silver and silver bars were val- 
ued at 41,200,000 taels, an increase of 
300,000 taels since June 16. The actual 
number of Chinese silver dollars was 
estimated at 79,200,000, being 1,000,- 
000 more than on June 16. 





New Issue 


PURPOSE: 


as 
senanaantianinidtalaiial 





| 


Total authorized issue, $13,000,000. To be presently. issued, $9,000,000. 
of $1,000 and $500, registerable as to principal only. 


M | ad 
in the New York market at noon today for | . 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- | 


Reparations 
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| Credit and Business Expansion in Germany 


Followed by Slight Decline in Production 


Agent General for Reparations Finds Brief Course of Re- 
cession Does Not Permit Present Aralysis. 


The effect on German economic con- 
ditions of recent advances in wages, both 
in the civil service and in industry are 
discussed by the Agent General for Rep- 
arations, S. Parker Gilbert, Jr., in his 
interium report on the operations 
of the Dawes Plan, covering the nine 
months ending May 31. The report has 
just been made public by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 


The comment is contained in that 
section of the report which considers 
domestic business conditions. Mr. Gil- 
bert finds it disturbing that there is a 
tendency or the part of business to pass 
to the public the increase in expendi- 
tures for wages. Increased wages, he 
observes, if justified by sound develop- 
ments, should be constructive in raising 
the standard of living and in enlarging 
the capacity of the domestic market 
to absorb resulting 
tion. 

The price trend is also discussed by 
the Agent General for Reparations. 
The general level, he reports at the 
highest point since the inauguration of 
an organized plan in 1925 to reduce 
costs of production. 

The high level of business activity 
reached in the fall of last year, Mr. Gil- 
bert notes, was continued in the earlier 
months of 1928, with a slight recent 
recession. This recession has so far run 
too brief a course for analysis, says the 
report. 

Mr. Gilbert’s general observations 
appeared in the issue of June 23, and 
his discussion of the payment and han- 
dling of annuity was published in the 
issues of June 25 and 26. The section 
of the report dealing with the foreign 
trade conditions in Germany was pre- 
sented in the issue of June 27. 

The full text of the section on domes- 
tic business conditions, follows: 

VIII. Gertian Business Conditions. 

In the early months cf 1928 German 
busines; activity continued at or about 
the high level reached in the autumn of 
1927 and in sore respects rose above it. 
More recently, however, the volume of 
production and trade has tended to re- 
vert to the lower level of a year ago. 
Te decrease thus far has been of such 
short duration, however, that it does 
not yet afford a basis for estimating 
the situation as a whole. 

Development: in other directions point 
to some general conclusions. It will be 
recalled from the last report that credit 
and business were then in a state of ex- 
pansion; after the lapse of six months it 
appears chat the expansionary process 
has now reached a fairly late phase. The 


increased produc- : 


general increase in official salaries, 
which was initiated by tne Germun Gov- 
ernment last autumn, has doubtless een 
a determining factor in the recent trend 
of business activity. Higher salories for 
the official staffs in all branches of the 
public service from the Reich to the 
communes, including the post office and 
the German railways, were followed by 
demares for wage creas in com- 
merce and industry. The genera! activ- 
ity of business made these demands 
singularly effective, and on May 1, 1928, 
the official figures for standard wage 
tariffs stood abo. t 6 per ect higher than 
six mor'hs ~ e,iously. These and other 
ware increases, if based on sound devel- 
opments and supported by increased pro- 
ductivity, might be helpful and construc- 
tive both in raising the geneial standard 
of living 2nd in enlarging the a‘ sorptive 
capacitv of the internal market 

It is disturbing, however, that there 
seems to be a general tendency on the 
part of industry to pass these wige in- 
creases on the the consumer. This ten- 
dency also appears in the recent action 
of the railway company in applying for 
higher railway tariffs in order to obtain 
funds to cover higher operating expendi- 
tures, which ‘he increase of salaries and 
wages largely caused; and the disposi- 
tion of the state and communal authori- 
ties to seek additional tax funds as cover 
for the salary increases may be taken in 
the same light. The effect of wage in- 
creases immediately covered by higher 
prices is merely to raise the cost of liv- 
ing and to negative such beneficial re- 
sults as might otherwise be derived from 
the higher wages. Up to the beginning 
of the current year the price level of in- 
dustrial raw materials had risen only 
slightly since the middle of 1926; but the 
recent increases in the prices of coal 
and iron and steel, together with in- 
creases in wages, are bound to add sub- 
stantially to the basic costs of German 
industrial production as a whole. Long 
before these recent increases had had 
time to find their way into the. prices of 
consumers’ goods, the prices of such 
commodities were rapidly rising, and 
they already stand at a level which prac- 
tically cancels any benefits which the 
consumer might have hoped to derive 
from the arduous process of rationali- 
zation. 

It is questionable how much further 
prices can rise without limiting the vol- 
ume of trade. The higher level of do- 
mestic prices, unless artificial measures 
are attempted for the purpose of creat- 
ing a differential in favor of exports, 
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$9,000,000 


~ Municipality of Medellin 


(Department of Antioquia, Republic of Colombia) 


External 612% Gold Bonds of 1928 


Dated June 1, 1928 


Interest payable semi-annually June 1 and December 1. O 
F iste Principal and interest payable in New York City, at the office of either of the Fiscal Agents, Haligartes 
& Co. and Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co., in United States gold coin of the present standard of weight and fineness, free of all present or future Colombian taxes. 


; Other public debt expen- 


-—_eooe 


U. S. Treasury . 
Statement 


June 25 
Made Public June 27, 1928 


‘ 


$2,350,804.51 
7,504,498.89 


1,659,587.92 
989,743.65 
Total ordinary receipts 12,504,634.97 
Balance previous day.. 291,952,658.47 
304,457,293.44 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures... $6,914,654.41 
Interest on public debt.. 4,051,878.46 
Refunds of receipts.... 792,162.21 
Panama Canal 32,903.96 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 69,547.49 
Adjusted rvice certifi- 
justed service 364,826.25 
20,280.16 
257,241:21 


cate fund 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts ....- 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous In- 
ternal revenue. . 


Miscellaneous receipts. . 


Civil service retirement 
fund 
Investment of trust funds 


Total ordinary expen- 


ditures 11,773,841.65 


3,735,723.30 
. 288,947,728.49 


304,457,293.44 


ditures 
Balance today 


Minutes away from the 
markets of the world 


Every minute during banking 
hours, The Equitable sends or 
receives a cable to transfer money, 
buy or sell foreign exchange, 
finance import or export ship- 
ments, or gather trade and credit 
information from all quarters of 
the globe. 


Through its special cable service, 
The Equitable enables you to be 
but minutes away from the mar- 
kets of the world. 


Write to our foreign department 
for particulars 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 11 Broad Street, N. Ys 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


Due December 1, 1954 


HALLGARTEN & CO. and KISSEL, KINNICUTT & CO., Fiscal Agents. 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK, Registrar. 


The following is based upon information furnished by the Municipality of Medellin: 
MUNICIPALITY OF MEDELLIN: 


Cumulative Sinking Fund calculated to retire all of the Bonds at or before maturity 


Coupon bonds in denominations 


A cumulative Sinking Fund is provided for, to operate semi-annually through purchase of bonds at or 
below face amount, or if fot so obtainable then by drawing of bonds by lot at face amount on 20 days’ pub- 
lished notice. The Municipality reserves the right to increase the amount of any sinking fund payment 


Medellin is the capita! of Antioquia, the largest Department of the 
Republic of Colombia. It has a population of about 120,000, and is one of the chief manufacturing cities of 
Colombia as well as the commercial center of a large territory. 
ducer of coffee, and Medellin is the chief market and shipping center for most of this. The City is located 
at an altitudé of 5,000 feet, with an even, temperate climate throughout the year. The Municipality has 
never defaulted in the payment of principal or interest on any of its obligations. 


Colombia is the world’s second largest pro- 


OBLIGATION: These Bonds will constitute the direct obligation of the Municipality of Medellin, secured 
by its full faith and credit. The Municipality has agreed, among other things, that if while any of the Bonds 
of the present loan are outstanding, it shall mortgage any properties or pledge any revenues to secure any 


future loan, the present loan shall have a lien or mortgage on the same properties and revenues prior to the 
lien or mortgage of such future loan. 


5 The proceeds of this loan are to be used for the retirement on October 1, 1928 of the $2,726,000 
outstanding amount of the Municipality's 25-year External 8% Secured Gold Bonds, for the payment of the 
entire outstanding funded internal indebtedness of the Municipality (approximately $1,700,000), for addi- 
tions, improvements and extensions to the municipal hydro-electric and tramway properties. and for sewer 
and paving purposes. That portion of the proceeds devoted to public works will be largely revenue producing. 


REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES: Ordinary revenues of the Municipality have increased from $1,805,423 
in 1924 to $2,729,845 in 1927. In the year 1927 the revenues from-public works amounted to over 48% of the 


$90,000,000, 





June, 1928. 


ated out of the proceeds of this loan. 


Hallgarten & Co. 
Cassatt & Co. 


total revenues, showing an increase during the period from 1923 to 1927 of 133%. 


FINANCIAL POSITION: 


Upon completion of this financing, the present Bonds, together with $2,902,000 


outstanding face amount of the 25-year External 7% Loan of 1926, will constitute the entire funded debt of 
the Municipality. 


Municipal property is valued at over $9,850,000, this being exclusive of values to be cre- 


All conversions of pesos into dollars have been made at parity of exchange. 


The above named External 8% Bonds which the Municipality has agreed to retire on 
accrued interest will be accepted in payment for the new Bonds on a 5% discount basis 
price provided notice of the amount of such Bonds to be tendered in payment is received 
Street, New York City, not less than five days prior to the date fixed for delivery of and 


Carretio, of Bogota, Colombia. 


Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. 


payment 


Taxable property has an assessed valuation of approximately 


The Municipality has agreed to make application to list these Bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 


These Bonds are offered. when, as and if issued and accepted by us, and subject to approval of counsel, Messrs. Curtis, Mallet-Prevost 
Colt & Mosle, New York City, amd Dr. Pedro M. : i 4 
whole or in part, to allot less than the amount applied for and to close the subscription books at any time without notice. Temporary 
bonds or interim receipts deliverable in the first instance at the office of Hallgarten & Co. 44 Pine Street, New York City. 


We reserve the right to reject subscriptions in 


Price: 93% and interest, to yield over 7.05% to maturity 


October 1, 1928, at 105% and 
computed on their redemption 
by Hallgarten & Co., 44 Pine 
for 


the new Bonds. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


Incorporated 


William R. Compton Co. 


» The above statements were obtained partly by cable. We regard them as reliable but im no event are they to be construed as representations by us, 
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State Taxes 


. 


Injunction Is Denied 
Against State Officer | 


Statute Found Not to Violate 
Commerce Clause of 
Constitution. 


St. Louis SOUTHWESTERN _ RAILWAY 
CoMPANY, A CORPORATION, PLAINTIFF, 
y. L. L. EMERSON, SECRETARY OF 
STATE OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS, DE- 
FENDANT. I:quity No. 800, DISTRICT 
Court FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
oF ILLINOIS. 

The Corporation Act of, Illinois, ac- 
cording to the court’s opinion, provides 
in one section that an annual tax for | 
the exercise of a franchise shall be 
levied against a corporation organized 
under the laws of the State or admitted 
to do business in the State on the pro- 
portion of its capital stock represented 
by business transacted and property lo- 
cated in the State. In no event, how- 
ever, it vrescribes, shall such tax be 
less than the tax required of corpora- | 
tions having no tangible property or 
business in the State. 

In another section, relative to an- 
nual franchise taxes assessable against 
a corporation having no property and 
transacting no business in the State, 
the tax is fixed at a definite amount for | 
each of several groups graduated ac- 
cording to issued capital stock, but not 
in direct proportion to capital stock. 

The tax assessable under the first 
section against the plaintiff foreign | 
corporation having property and doing 
business in the State would be less than 
the tax assessable under the second | 
section. 

Under these circumstances, the tax, 
as provided by the statute, was assessed | 
under the second section. This levy, the 
court held, is constitutional. The tax- 
ing statutes, it was ruled, are not viola- 
tive of the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution, or the equal protection and 
due process of law clauses of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

The defendant’s motion to dismiss the 
bill of the piaintiff for an injunction, 
seeking to enjoin the defendant from 
invoking any of the penalties and for- 
feitures for a failure to pay the tax | 
as assessed and levied, was allowed. 

The full text of Judge FitzHenry 
follows: 

Plaintiff is a railroad corporation, 
organized under the laws of Missouri, 
with a capital stock of $36,249,750. Of 
this total capital stock, .00746 per cent Is 
represented by property owned and busi- 
ness done in the State of Illinois, as 
shown by the corporation’s annual re- 
port filed for the year 1927, as required 
by law, with the Secretary of State of 
Illinois. In extending the corporation 
franchise tax under the Illinois Corpora- 
tion Act, the plaintiff corporation was 
assessed $1,000, being the minimum tax | 
provided by Section 107 of said act. 


Plaintiff Seeks 
To Enjoin Defendant 


Plaintiff allegesthe tender and will- 
ingness to pay a tax of $135.21, the 
amount it claims due from it under Sec- 
tion 105 of the act, which provides a tax 
upon foreign corporations based upon 
the property owned in Illinois and busi- 
ness done in Illinois. Plaintiff seeks to 
enjoin the defendant from invoking any 
of the penalties and forfeitures for a 
failure to pay the tax as assessed and 
levied, upon the ground that Section 107 | 
of the Illinois Corporation Act, as ap- 
plied to plaintiff, is illegal and violates 
plaintiff’s constitutional rights. 
Plaintiff complains of the Illinois statute 
as follows: 

1. It unreasonably interferes with and | 
directly burdens interstate commerce; 

2. It denies plaintiff the equal protec- 
tion of the law; and, 

3. Deprives it of property without due 
process. These assignments are based | 
upon plaintiff’s conclusion that its tax 
should have been assessed and extended 
under Section 105 of the Corporation 
Act, when in truth and in fact, the Sec- 
retary of State extended it under Sec- 
tion 107, which plaintiff claims is un- 
constitutional and void. 

Defendant moves to dismiss plaintiff's 
bill. 

The two sections of the Illinois Statute, 
as amended and in force at the time in 
question and involved, here, are as fol- 
lows: 

“Section 105. Each corporation for | 
profit, including railroads, except insur- 
ance companies, heretofore or hereafter 
organized under the laws of this State 
or admitted to do business in this State, | 
and required by this act to make an an- 
nual report, shall pay an annual license 
fee or franchise tax to the Secretary of 
State of five cents on each one hundred 
dollars of the proportion of its issued 
capital stock, or amount to be issued at 
once, represented by business transacted 
and properly located in this State, but in 
no event shall the amount of such li- 


r-cense fee or franchise tax be less than 


-* 
os 


~ 


+ 


that required by this act of corporations | 
having no tangible property or business 
in this State. 

“In the event that the corporation has 
stock of no par value, its shares, for the 
purpose of fixing such fee, shall be taken 
and considered at the amount of the 
consideration received or to be received 
by such corporation for such shares.” 


Fees Where Corporation 
Has No Property in State 


“Section 107. In case it appears from 
the annual report that the corporation 
has noproperty located in this State, 
and is transacting no business in this 
State, the following fees shall be paid 
annually to the Secretary of State as an 
annual franchise tax: All such corpora- 
tions having issued capital stock of $50,- 
000 or less shall pay an annual fee of | 
$10; corporations having issued capital | 
stock of more than $50,000 but not ex- 
ceeding $200,000 shall pay an annual fee 
of $15; corporations having issued capi- 
tal stock of $200,000 but not exceeding 
$500,000 shall pay an annual fee of $20; 
corporations having issued capital stock 
of more than $500,000 and not exceeding 
$1,000,000 shall pay a fee of $50; corpo- 
yations having issued capital’ stock of 
more than $1,000,000 but not exceecing 
$10,000,000 shall pay a fee of $200; cor- 
porations having issued capital stock of 
more than $10,000,000 but not exceeding 
$20,000,000 shall pay a fee of $500; and 
all corporations having issued capital } 


| ceived by 
| shares.” 


| State.” 


| Clause 


stock in excess of $20,000,000 shall pay 
an annual fee of $1,000. 

“In the event that the corporation has 
stock of no par value, its shares, for the 
purpose of fixing such fee, shall be 
taken and considered at the amount of 
the consideration received or to be re- 
such corporation for such 


The merits of the controversy raised 
by plaintiff’s bill and defendant’s motion 
to dismiss, involve the construction of 


| Sections 105 and 107 of the Illinois Cor- 
| poration Act, akpve quoted. 


The conten- 
tion of plaintiff is that its tax should be 
levied under Section 105, because it has 
property in the State and is doing busi- 
ness, and it: tax should be based upon 
the proportion that the prop@rty of 
plaintiff in the State and its business 
done in the State bears to the total prop- 
erty and business of the corporation 
which is represented by the entire capi- 
tal stock. 

That proportion is a very small one 
and if its tax were computed according 
to the provisions of Section 105, disre- 
garding, however, a very material provi- 
sion of the statute, it would be deemed 
by plaintiff reasonable and not discrimi- 
a tax 


having assessed plaintiff 


; natory; but that the Secretary of State, | 
under | 


Section 107, has taxed it out of all pro- | 
portion to what it considers an appro- } 


priate tax under Section 105 and en- 
tirely disregards the amount of business 
transacted and the property of the tax- 
payer in the State. 

The two statutes here involved at- 
tempt to tux two entirely different 
things. Section 107 is clearly ‘‘a fran- 
chise tax” while Section 105 provided a 


tax upon “the exercise of the franchise” ; 


and does not become operative until the 


business done and property used in the | 
exercise of the franchise, measured by | 
| the standards provided in Section 105, 


produce an amount equa! to or greater 
than the amount of the mere franchise 
tax provided in Section 107, when that 
point is reached in the exercise of the 
franchise, then Section 107 ceases to be 
operative and Section 105 controls the 
amount. 

Section 107, it will be noted, applies to 


| a corporation which “has no property 
located in this <tate, and is transacting | 


no business in this State.’ However, 
Section 105, taxing tne exercise of the 
franchise, contains the provision, “but in 
no event shall the amount of such license 


fee or franchise tax be less than that re- | 
quired by this act of corporations having | 
no tangible property or business in this | 
In other words, so far as the! 


provisions of Scction 105 are concerned, 
they do not apply and are not operative 
unless the franchise is exercise! to the 
extent necessary to supersede the opera- 
tion of Section 107. 


Supreme Court Expression 
Relied on by Plaintiff 


amount of business and uses so small a 
proportion of its property in the State 


as not to produce a tax under Section | 
105 equal to or greater than the fran- | 


chise tax provided in Section 107, it is 
treated by the public policy of the State 


for taxing purposes as having no prop- } 


erty in the State and doing no business 
in the State. 

To sustain ylaintiff’s position, it 
necessary to hcld that the State has no 
power to enact a coropration taxing 
statute of th: character of Section 107. 

Plaintiff relies upon the expression of 
the United States Supreme Court in In- 
ternation..1 Paper Co. v. Massachusetts, 
246 U. S., 135, 38 S. Ct. 292. That was a 
suit by a New York corporation to re- 


cover the amount of an excise tax as- | 


sossed against it in Massachusetts, for 


the year 1915 and paid under protest, the | 


righ: to recover being predicated on the 


asserte invalidity of the tax under the | 


commerce clause of the Constitution 
(Article I, Section 8, Clause 3) and the 
cue process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

In that case, the Massachusetts stat- 
ute required the Taxing Commissioner 
to levy an excise tax upon the coming in 
of the annual report of a foreign corpo- 
ration of 1/50 of 1 per cent of the par 
value of its authorized capital stock, not 
to exceed $2,000. Another statute, re- 
ferring to the one just above mentioned 
(Section 56), provided (Statutes 


of another tax at the time of the filing 
of its annual certificate of condition, 


of 1/100 of the 1 per cent of the par 
value of its authorized capital stock in 
excess of $10,000,000.. The plaintiff was 
the owner of 23 paper mills, one in Mas- 


, sachusetts and 22 in other States. 


The entire 23 paper mills, business, 
good-will, etc., of the corporation was 


is * 


; Of its issued stock. 


| the capital 


|; erty 


! most forty millions. 


1914, | 
724, Section 1) for the collection | 


represented by the entire authorized cap- | 


ital stock, whether in the State or out of 
the State. In other words, the statutes 
of Massachusetts involved in that case 


' made a plain tax levy upon the entire 


property of the foreign corporation. 
Conclusion Given 


After Reviewing Authorities 


After reviewing all of the authorities, 
the Supreme Court, in the last para- 
graph of the opinion, gives its final con- 
clusion in these words: 

“What has been said sufficiently shows 
the tax in question should have been 
declared unconstitutional and void 
placing a prohibited burden on inter- 
state commerce and laid (a tax) on 
property of a foreign corporation lo- 


28 


| cated and used beyond the jurisdiction 
| of the State.” 


The Massachusetts statutes were plain 
excise statutes, levied upon all of the 


| authorized capital stock of the corpora- 


for that reason. In discussing what the 
tion, and clearly were unconstitutional 
court had previously said in Western 
Union Telegraph Co. v. Kansas, 216 
U. S., 1, 30 S. Ct. 190, the court said: 

“This court unanimously pronounced 
the Kansas statute invalid as placing ‘di- 
rect burdens on interstate commerce’ and 
taxing ‘property and rights which were 
wholly beyond the confines of the State 
and not subject to its jurisdiction.” 

Do the I}linois statutes here involved 
come within the rules discussed in the 
International Paper Co. case, supra; thet 
is, do they lay an unlawful burden on 
interstate commerce or attempt to tax 
property outside of the jurisdiction of 
the State, or both? 

The rule is established by other deci- 
sions of the court that graduated fran- 
chise tax which does not vary in direct 
proportion to the authorized or issued 
capial stock of a corporation, and which 
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Corporations 


Court Holds Illinois Law for Taxing 


Of Corporations to Be Constitutional 


Provisions Binding 
On Foreign Companies 


Levies to Discourage Waste in 
Holding Franchises 
Given Approval. 


is limited by a reasonable maximum 
amount, does not violate the commerce 
clause of the Federal Constitution, or 
the due process or equal protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
Section 105 certainly cannot be held to 
be an attempt to unduly burden inter- 
state commerce, because the tax pro- 
vided in that section is limited to the 
business done and property used in the 
State, and is reasonable. 

Plaintiff’s serious complaint, however, 
is concerning Section 107, whereby it 
claims the State of Illinois discriminates 
against it and charges it a greater 
franchise tax proportionately than it 
does other foreign corporatior ; securing 
equal priviliges from the State; that is, 


‘ the total property owned and business 


done by plaintiff in Illinois during the 
year in question, amounted to $789,- 
064.36; its capital stock, represented by 
such property and business, amounted 
to $370,423, 


In other words, it claims $270,423 of | 


plaintiff’s capital (the total amount 
being $36,249,750), or, .00746 per cent 
It also challenges 
the power of Illinois to assess a privi- 


lege tax or fee on any portion of its ; 


capital stock other than the proportion of 
stock represented by the 
business done and the property used in 
the State. 


Power of Illinois 


To Levy Franchise 


It must be borne in mind that under 
the two sections of the Illinois statutes 
here involved, unless the business done 
and property used is of sufficient volume 
and quantity to produce a tax at least 
equal in amount to the franchise or 


| privilege tax fixed in Section 107, then it 


is to be treated as if no business was 
done and no property 
and the franchise tax assessed accord- 
ingly. 

The power of Illinois to levy a fran- 
chise, or privilege tax, or an entrance 


tax, as it is called in some of the stat- | 


utes, is se‘tled by General Railway 
Signal Co. v. Virginia, 246 U. S. 450, 38 
S. Ct., 460. In that case, Mr. Justice 
McReynolds, speaking for the court, 
said: 

“Section 38a, ¢.53, Acts of Virginia 
1910 (copied in margin) requires every 


when it obtains a certificate of authority 
to do local business to pay 
$1,000. Inspection of the statute shows 


, : | that prescribed fees do not vary in di- 
Where a corporation does so small an | “I ; 


rect proportion to capital stock and that 
a maximum is fixed. In the class to 
which plaintiff in error belongs the 
amount specified is $1,000 and, under all 
the circumstances, we cannot say this is 
wholly arbitrary or unreasonable.” 
Section 107 of the Illinois Act applies 
to all corporations which have no prop- 
and transact no business, in 
State. 
cover the situation of foreign corpora- 
tions making application to qualify for 
the purpose of receiving grants to ex- 
ercise their franchises in the State of 
Illinois which do not exercise those fran- 
chises, but are the owners of the rights 
and privileges to do so to whatever ex- 
tent they may desire, within the law. 


tiff finds itself and which gives rise to 
its very earnest complaint is 
nounced and direct illustration of the 
peculiar situations which may arise. 
Here is a railroad corporation with an 
immense capital stock, aggregating al- 
It makes applica- 
tion to the proper officers of the State 
Government to grant it the right to exer- 
cise its franchise in the State of Illinois. 
When it qualifies, it asks for permission 
to operate a railway franchise. 
value of the franchise necessarily bears 
a most legitimate relation to the amount 
of capital stock to be used in connection 
with the exercise of the franchise. 


Not Arbitrary to Exact 


Maximum Amount to Be Paid 
When the right was granted, plaintiff, 


; ; : | by its qualification under the Illinois law, 
from the same corporation, an excise tax | 


was given the right to use just as much 
or just as little of its capital stock in the 
exercise of its franchise as it saw fit. 
Manifestly, the legislature could not an- 


; ticipate, nor could the ministerial officers 
| granting the privilege know, the exact 


amount of capital stock that the foreign 
corporation sought to use under 
grant. 

This Court does not believe it was 
either arbitrary or unreasonable for the 
State to exact a maximum amount which 
should be paid by the foreign corpora- 
tion for the privilege granted it by rea- 
son_of its qualification under the laws of 
Illinois. 

When the St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 


| way Company made application through 
the Secretary of State for permission to | 


enter the State and exercise its franchise 


| as a railway company with a large capi- | 


tal stock, and when that application was 
granted, the effect of the allowance of 
the prayer of plaintiff amounted to the 
granting of a franchise by the State of 
Illinois to plaintiff. The valuable rights 
which thereupon accrued to it were prop- 
erty of the highest character, and it 1s 


| these valuable rights, which belonged to 


the State, and, which were given to 
plaintiff to use, which the State sought 
to tax in the manner and amount pre- 
scribed in Sec. 107. 

Because the capital stock of the cor- 
poration is one of the elements used by 
the statute in computing the amount cf 
the franchise tax, plaintiff concludes it 
is in effect a tax upon all of the physical 
property of plaintiff corporation, more 
than 99 per cent of which is outside of 
the State of Illinois. If the tax levied 
under Sec. 107 was a tax upon property 
of a foreign corporation outside the 
State, then the rules announced in In- 
ternational Paper Co. v. Massachusetts, 
supra, would prevail and the statute 
would be unconstitutional. 

However, such is not the case, for Sec. 
107 is clearly designed to tax the holders 
of valuable grants of privileges made by 
the State to those corporations which 
voluntarily make application for them 
and bring themselves within the law to 
the extent that the grant becomes 
effective. 

The tax is made substantial and it is 





had been used, | 


| rights granted. 





a fee of | 


the | 
It seems to have been designed t» | 


a pro- | 








the | 
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YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
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AXATION: State Taxes: 


Corporations: 


Privileges and Franchises: Con- 


stitutional Requirements.—Where a State Corporation act provides in one 
section that an annual tax for the exercise of a franchise shall be levied 
against a corporation organized under the laws of the State or admitted to 
do business in the State on the proportion of its capital stock represented by 
business transacted and property located in the State, but in no event shall 


be less than the tax required of corporations having no tangible property or 
business in the State; and further provides in another section that an annual 
franchise tax shall be levied against a corporation having no property and 
transacting no business in the State, the tax being a definite amount fixed 
for each of several groups graduated according, to issued capital stock; and 
a tax under the first section assessable against a certain foreign corporation 
having property and doing business in the State would be less than a tax 
assessable under the second section, held: 
tax fixed for the group of corporations to which, according to issued capital 
stock, it belongs, is constitutional; and the taxing statutes are not violative 
of the commerce clause of the Constitution, or the equal protection and the 
due process of law clauses of the Fourteenth Amendment.—St. Louis South- 
(District Court for the Southern District of 
Illinois.)—Yearly Index Page 1106, Col. 1 (Volume ' IIT.) 


western Ry. Co. v. Emerson. 


AXATION: State Taxes: 


Franchise Taxes: 


A levy under the section of the 





Financial Ability: Exercise 


of Franchises.—In devising an uniform method for the ascertainment of 
State franchise taxes, it is reasonable that financial ability of the applicant 
corporation should bear a rational relation to the value of the rights granted, 
and that the amounts of the taxes be fixed at such a sum as would have a 
tendency to discourage the holding of franchises of great value without them 
being exercised for the benefit of the public.—St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. 


v. Emerson. 


AXATION: State Taxes: 


Corporations: 


(District Court for the Southern District of Illinois.)—Yearly 
Index Page 1106, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


Franchises: Constitutional Re- 


quirements.—Where, by a State taxing statute, the franchise tax assess- 
able against corporations, domestic and foreign, does not vary in direct pro- 
portion to capital stock, and a maximum, which is not unreasonable or arbi- 


trary, is fixed for each of several classes, held: 


These characteristics are 


sufficient to save the validity of the statute.—St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. ; 


v. Emerson. 


ATENTS: Invention: 


(District Court for the Southern District of Illinois.)\—Yearly 
Index Page 1106, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


Patents 


Furnace.—Where applicant had a furnace which 


included a grate, a combustion chamber and a firebox, an air conduit 
extending in at the grate, extendimg around the combustion chamber, thence 


conducting the preheated air to the firebox, held: 


Allowable over a some- 


what similar device which lacked a separate combustion chamber and which 


required use of preheated steam to effect combustion.—Ex parte Foltz. 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia.)—Yearly Index Page 1106, Col. 6 


(Volume III.) 


the duty of the Courts to presume that | 


Decree Fixes Status 


in fixing the amount of the franchise tax, 
the legislature had good and sufficient 
reasons for making it so. And in de- 


vising an uniform method for the ascer- | 


tainment of the tax, it was evidently 


' reasonable that the financial ability of 


the applicant corporation should bear a 
rational relation to the value of the 


the legislature to fix the amounts of the 
several taxes provided for in Sec. 107 at 
such a sum as would have a tendency to 
discourage the holding of franchises of 


great value without them being exercised | 
foreign corporation with capital over $1,- | for the benefit of the public. 
| 000,000 and not exceeding $10,000,000 


Plaintiff complains that it is discrimi- 


nated against because another corpora- | 
tion with an issued capital stock of $279,- | 
and | 


423, and having all its property 
business in Illinois, would be required to 


pay a tax of but $135.21, yet the State | 
of Illinois insists upon plaintiff paying a | 


sum of $1,000 for doing the same amount 


of business and having the same amount | 
lt | 


of property in the State of Illinois. 
similarly complains because another for- 
eign corporation, with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000 and $270,42% of that capital 


represented in Illinois, would pay oniy | 
$135.21, while plaintiff is required to pay | 


$1,000. 
The answer to this complaint is that 
if plaintiff had a capital stock of 


$1,000,000, and did the amount of busi- | 


ness which it has done in this State, it, 
too, would be required to pay 
$135.21. 


The provision in Sec. 105, “ * * * but in- 


: penta : . | no event s *h license 
It is trad the situation in which plain- | event shall the amount of such license 


fee or franchise tax be less than that re- 
quired by this Act of 


either a minimum tax or a_ provision 


that the requirements of Sec. 105 would | 
| not apply until after sufficient business | 


had been transacted and property of the 
corporation used in the State to warrant 
assessing under its provisions a tax equal 
to or greater than the tax provided 


| under the provisions of Sec. 107. The ef- 


The | 


fect is to regard the exircise of a fran- 
chise so slightly that it would not be con- 


sidered as having been exercised at all. | 


Counsel for piaint 


iff especially urge 
upon the Court this 


language used in 


General Railway Signal Co. v. Virginia | 


supra: 

“It seems proper, however, to add that 
the case is along the border line.” 

Preceding the above sentence is the 
following: 

“Considering what was said in [citing 
a number of decisions of the Court] the 
two characteristics of the statute just re- 
ferred to, must be regarded as sufficient 
to save its validity.” 

The two characteristics referred to by 
Mr. Justice McReynolds are: 
the prescribed fees do not vary in direct 
proportion to capital stock and that a 
maximum is fixed; [2] In the class ¢o 
which plaintiff in error belongs 


the circumstances, we cannot say this is 
wholly arbitrary or unreasonable.” 


case made out by plaintiff’s bill may also 
be along the border line, but the taxing 
statutes here invoived, possessing the 
two characteristics referred to in the 
General Railway Signal Co. case supra, 
must be regarded as sufficient to save 
their validity. 


Defendant’s motion to dismiss will be | son that he had failed, under section 37 


allowed and an order to that effect may 
be prepared and submitted. 
May 14, 1928. 


Market in Great Britain 
Offers for Electric Goods 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 
plants for the domestic production of 
American specialties in whole or in part. 

Some American exporters have con- 
tented themselves simply with royalties 


on patents placed at the disposal of Brit- | 


ish makers. In spite of these various 


arrangements, which cover many import- | 


ant sections of electrical production, and 
increased European competition, Ameri- 
can-made products of various descrip- 
tions, such as electric irons, vacuum 
cleaners, self-contained lighting sets, 
portable electric tools, ete., continue to 
sell to British buyers in larger quanti- 
ties annually, 

The capital invested in the entire elec- 
trical industry of Great Britain, including 
generating station equipment, amounts 
to approximately $4,000,000,000, of which 


$375,000,000 represents investments in | 


the manufacture of various electrical 
products, 


It is also reasonable for | 


only | 


i s corporations | 
| having no tangible property or no busi- 
ness in this State,” might be treated as | 


| Act, except as to vaiid claims existent at 





[1] That |! 


tifk the | 
amount specified is $1,000 and “under all | 


| It 
| laws in so far as they relate to such 


| thereof. | 
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Furnaces 
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| Decision Re jecting Claims to Device 


For Preheating Air in Furnace Reversed 


Obtaining of Result by Heated Air Without Addition of 
Superheated Steam Is Deemed Invention. 


Ex PARTE Foutz. No. 2068, Court or AP- 
PEALS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The decision of the Commissioner in 
rejecting claims to a device for preheat- 
ing air in a furnace was reversed. 

It was found that applicant’s device, 
providing an air flue entering the fur- 
nace at the front below the grate, thence 
extending to the combustion chamber, 
then conducting the preheated air to 
the fire box, is not met by a somewhat 
similar device wherein = separate com- 
bustion chamber not provided and 
where the use of preheated steam is 
necessary to effect combustion. 

C. T. Brown, of Chicago, for appellant. 
Hostetler, of Washington, for 
Commissioner of Patents. 

Appeal from the Commissioner 
Patents. 

Before Martin, Chief Justice; Robb 
and Van Orsdel, Associate Justices. The 
opinion of the court, delivered by Jus- 
tive Van Orsdel, follows in full text: 


is 


of 


Appeal Is from Decision 7 
Of Commissioner of Patents 


This appeal is from the decision of the 
Commissioner of Patents rejecting ap- 
pellant’s claims for an invention relating 
to furnaces. The invention is fairly dis- 
closed in the following claims: “1. A 
furnace comprising surrounding walls 
forming fire box, ash pit and combustion 
and an unbroken continuous 
air conduit incased in one of the walls 


, of said combustion chamber, said afr con- 
' duit horizontally disposed and having an 


inlet located below the grate toward the 
front thereof and having an outlet lo- 
cated above the grate toward the front 
of the fire box. 3. A furnace comprising 
surrounding walls forming a fire box, 


/ ash pit and combustion chamber, and un- 


broken continuous U-shaped air conduits 
in the lateral sides of the floor “of said 


| combustion chamber, and having lateral 


Of Oil Shale Claims 


Interior Department Com- 
ments on Effects of Deci- 
sion in Mining Case. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and Mr. Graves, were of counsel for the 
Department. 

The full text of Mr. Graves’ statement 
follows: 

A decision of much importance to the 
Department of the Interior has been ren- 
dered by Justice Wendell P. Stafford, of 
the Supreme Court of the District of | 
Columbia, in the case of Emil L. Krush- | 
nic v. Hubert Work, Secretary of the 
Interior. 

The plaintiff, a citizen of California, 
and seven associates, located a group of 
six oil shale placer mining claims in 
Garfield County, Colorado, in 1919. 


| Thereafter he acquired from his asse- 


ciates all their right to one of these 
claims. 

During the assessment year of 1920, 
no annual assessment work was per- 
formed on or for the benefit of such 
claim, as was required by the mining 
laws then in force and under which the 
claim of the plaintiff to the land in ques- 
tion had been initiated. 

On February 25, 1920, Congress passed 
the act commonly known as the leasing : 
act, Section 37 of which provides: 

“That the deposits of * * * oil, oil 
shale, and gas, herein referred to, in 
lands valuable for such minerals * * * | 
shall be subject to disposition only, in 
the form and manner provided in this ! 


the date of the passage of this Act, and 
thereafter maintained in compliance with ; 
the laws under which initiated, which | 
claims may be perfected under such laws, ! 
including discovery.” } 

The material portion of the mining 
law under which said claim was initiated, 
Section 2324 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, reads as follows: 

“On each claim located after the 10th 
of May, 1872, and until a patent has been 
issued therefor, not less than $100 worth 
of labor shall be performed, or improve- 
ments made during each year * * * 
and upon a failure to comply with these 


| conditions the claim or mine upon which 


such failure occurred, shall be open to 
relocation in the same manner as if no 
location of the same had ever been made, 
provided that the original locators, their 
heirs, assigns or legal representatives, 
have not resumed work upon the claim 
after failure and before such location.” 


After the passage of the leasing act 


olly. t | above mentioned and after the. expira- 
So, in this case, we conclude that the | 


tion of the assesment year 1920, the 
plaintiff performed the assessment work 
required by section 2324 of the Revised ‘ 
Statutes and applied to the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office for a 


| patent to the lands comprising his claim. 


The Commissioner declined to issue a 
patent to plaintiff for the principal rea- | 


of the leasing act, to maintain his said 


| claim “in compliance with the laws un- 


der which initiated,” and had in effect 
by nonperformance during the period re- 
quired by law abandoned his claim, title 
to which being in the United States was 
appropriated and reserved to the pur- 
poses of the leasing act. 

From this decision the plaintiff ap- 
pealed to the Secretary of the Interior; 
and E. C. Finney, First Assistant Sec- 
retary, in an elaborate opinion, affirmed 
the Commissioner’s decision. Thereafter, 
on application for rehearing, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Hubert Work, in a 
more detailed opinion declined to modify 
the original opinion of Mr. Finney. 

In this opinion he said as follows: 

“As stated in the previous decision 
and admitted in one or more briefs filed, 
the leasing act is in effect a withdrawal 
of the mineral lands therein described. 
is likewise a repeal of the mining 
lands, except those lands embraced in 
claims that are excepted from the opera- 
tion of the leasing a’t, by section 37 


“The claimant is seeking title under 
the general mining laws to lands con- 


taining oil shale. It is incumbent for: 


branches passing through the _ bridge 


wall and in and along the side walls of | 


the furnace adjacent the fire box, these 
branches having inlets located in the 
ash pit toward the front thereof and 
outlets located in the fire box toward 
the front thereof and outlets located in 
the fire box towards the front thereof. 
6. A furnace comprising surrounding 
walls forming ash pits, fire box and 
combustion chamber, and an unbroken 
continuous U-shaped air conduit incased 
in one of the walls of said combustion 
chamber, said air conduct being horizon- 
tally disposed and having an inlet located 
below the grate toward the front thereof 
and having an outlet located above the 
grate toward the front of the fire box, 


him to show that his claim falls within 
the exception mentioned in section 37, 
and it is the duty of the Department as 
guardian of the public domain charged 
with the administration and disposal of 


| public lands to inquire whether his claim 


meets the requirements of that section. 

“The excepting clause in that section 
declares in plain and specific language 
that the claim must be maintained after 
the passage of the act in compliance 
with the laws under which initiated. 
Section 2324, Revised Statutes, being one 
of the laws under which the claim was 
initiated declares ‘that on each claim 
located after the 10th day of March, 
1872, and until patent has issued there- 
for, not less than $100 worth of labor 
shall be performed, or improvements 
made by the 10th of June, 1874, and 
each year thereafter.’ 


“There follows in the same section a 
provision that ‘upon failure to comply 
with these conditions the claim or mine 
upon which such failure occurred shall 
be open to location in the same manner 
as if no location of the same had ever 
been made, provided that the original 
locators, their heirs, assigns or legal 
representatives have not resumed work 


! upon the claim after failure and before 


,” 


such location. 

The plaintiff contends, among other 
things, that by the performance of the 
assessment work required for the year 


* 1920 at a later date and after the ex- 


piration of the assessment year 1920, he 
has complied with the law under which 
his claim was initiated; for the provi- 
sions of that law entitle him, if he re- 
sumes work on his claim before anyone 


‘ else enters the same and attempts to tre- 


locate it, to a preference right over said 
intervening claimant, and this entitles 
him to.a patent thereto. 


Proceedings Brought 
To Enforce Patent 


Based principally upon this contention, 
he brought a proceeding in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia 
through his attorneys, Long, Chamber- 
lain & Nyce, of Washington, D. C., and 
ex-Senator Charles S. Thomas of Colo- 
rado, for « writ of mandamus to compel 
the Secretary to recognize his claim 
as valid to the end that a patent issue 
thereof. Tne Secretary was represented 
by E. O. Patterson, Solicitor for the 
Department of the Interior, and O. H. 
Graves, assistant to the Solicitor. 


Mr. Justice Stafford, after hearing a j 


lengthy argument pro and con and re- 
viewing briefs of the respective counsel, 
endorsed the action of the Secretary of 
the Interior, and dismissed _ plaintiff’s 
petition. 


The outcome of this litigation is im- | 


partant to the Department of the In- 
terior. If the contention of the plaintiff 
had prevailed it would have created rel- 
ative to oil shale placer mining claims 
upon which the assessment work had 
not been done during the year as pro- 
vided by law, effectually rendering their 
status uncertain and materially dimin- 
ishing their value to the United States 
for leasing purposes. 

If the claimant who had neglected 
to do the assessment work in the period 
fixed might thereafter come in at any 
time and, upon the performance of the 
omitted work, demand title, the United 
States and a prospective lessee would 
hesitate to involve such lands in a lease 
under said act. The decision of the court, 
by preserving these lands to the purposes 
of the act, permits the United States to 
lease the lands, fixes their status as 
public mineral lands of the United States 
and leaves no uncertainty of title for 
future consideration. 

The plaintiff has given notice of ap- 
peal to the Court of Appeals. 





said air conduit being constructed to ‘ac-| 
commodate said furnace automatically) 
with any system of draft by delivering) 
over the top of the fire therein a quan-/ 
tity of highly preheated air comnrensu-| 
rate with the quantity of fuel distrib- 
uted over the grate therein, together# 
with the rate of the combustion of said 
fuel and the temperature of said fur- 
nace.” 


The claims were rejected upon a sin- 
gle reference: a patent to one Burcg- 
hardt, No. 6503, June 5, 1849. a 
4 The subject matter of the application 
is described by appellant as follows: 
“This invention relates to a furnace of 
that general class where at least a part of | 
the air supplied to the fuel is preheated.| 
The purposes of the invention are to 
provide a practical design for use inj 
connection with steam boilers and for} 
rendering a furnace more efficient for) 
heating the boiler, and incidentally pre- 4 
venting loss of fuel in the products of 4 
combustion.” 

In the operation of appellant’s device, 
air is admitted in the ash pit beneath ” 
the grate and passes through openings | 
into a conduit located in the walls of the 
fire box. It then passes through con- | 
duits located in the floor of what is de- | 
scribed as the combustion chamber and 
then passes through conduits located in | 
the walls of the fire box, from which 
the air is discharged, through openings 
into the forward end of the fire box | 
above the grate. 

Burckhardt, after describing the qir 
flues as represented in his drawing, deé- 
scribes his device as follows: “These | 
flues open into the space below the 
grate, ** thence they extend back a 
sufficient distance in the direction of the 
smoke flue, and on each side thereof, in- | 
clining upward till they nearly reach the 
level of the bottom of the flue, thenge © 
they cross over under the smoke flue to 
opposite sides, and thence return back 
to a point nearly over the commence- 
ment, and open into the fire chamber 
over the fuel, through an oblong 
expanded orifice * ; by this arrange- 
ment a current of air is kept up from 
the space below the grate through an 
extended tube, where it is heated to a 
certain degree; and then discharged into 
the gasses arising from the fuel, and 
that created by the decomposed steam, 
and thereby a perfect combustion is 
produced, ***** The contraction of the 
flue under the-boiler, and shaping it to 
the figure of the lower part of the boiler, 
adds greatly to the economy of the fuel, 
while the perfect combustion by the em-- 
ployment of the decomposed steam, and 
atmospheric air above the fuel, in the 
manner set forth, greatly increases the 
heating capacity and decreases the gasses 
which are to be carried off by the smoke 
pipe.” 


Distinction in Devices 
Consists of Two Features 


_The distinction between appellant’s de- ‘ 
vice and that of Burckhardt consists in 
two important features which seem to 
have been ignored by the Patent Office; J 
namely, the existence in appellant’s de~] 
vice of a separate combustion chamber, 4 
and obtaining the result by heated air 
without the addition of superheated 
steam, an element relied upon in the 
Burckhardt patent. The object of the 
combustion chamber in .appellan’s inven- 4 
tion is apparent, since the great heat ob- | 
tained in the chamber coacts with the air | 
flowing through the conduit, resulting in f 
raising the air to a sufficient tempera- 
ture when brought in contact with the 
fuel gasses to accomplish combustion 
without the use of superheated steam, as 
in the Burckhardt device. ; 

When the tribunals of the Patent Of- | 
fice undertake to declare the Burckhardt 
invention operative without the use of 
superheated steam, and in the absence 
of appellant’s combustion chamber, they 
are reading into Burckhardt’s patent 
something not to be found therein, and 
something not assumed even by the in- 
ventor. No one can assume that Burck- 
hardt’s device would be operative with- 
oul the superheated steam, and no one 
can assume that appellant’s device 
would be operative without the combus- 
tion. chamber, consequently the devices 
in their operative functions are distinctly 
different, and it is fair to assume that as 
appellant has devised something not dis- | 
closed in the Patent Office by anyone 
else, during the period of 70 years, since | 
the date of the Burckhardt patent, that 
his invention marks an advance in the 
art that is entitled to recognition. 

We do not agree with the statement in 
the brief of the learned counsel for the 
Commissioner that, “concisely stated, 
appellant takes air from beneath the 
grate, conducts it through conduits in 
the hot walls of the furnace back to the 
fire box above the grate, where it is 
delivered in a preheated condition, and 
that is exactly what Burckhardt does. 
Burckhardt, in addition, has a system of 
spraying stezm into the smoke flue, but 
that has nothing to do with the preheat- 
ing of the air.” 


Object of Each Device 
Is Attained Differently 


The difficulty with this statement is 
that appellant’s device is aimed entirely 
at so preheating the air as to produce 
the result which Burckhardt attains by 
the addition of spraying steam into the 
smoke flue. Again the object of each 4 
is attained by an entirely different 
method; and again counsel overlooks the 
additional combustion chamber in ap- 
pellant’s device, which is absolutely es- 
sential in accomplishing the result 
which he seeks to attain. 

We search the Burckhardt patent in 
vain to find any disclosure or suggestion 
of a substitute for superheated steam, or 
any claim that his invention would be 
operative with the superheated steam 
eliminated. On the contrary, we search 
appellant’s specification and claims in 
vain in our effort to find any suggestion 
or disclosure whereby his invention would 
be operative with the addition of super- 
heated steam. By the extra combustion 
chamber he does disclose a means by 
which the superheated steam may be 
eliminated. 

We are clearly of the opinion that the 
claims of the appellant should be al- 
lowed, and if amendment of the claims, 
as suggested, be found necessary, such 
amendment, if pertinent to the original 
disclosure, should be permitted. 

The decision of the Commissioner is 
reversed, 

June 4, 1928, 


*) 
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structions with reference to the facts 
are prohibited. 

In California, as in many other states, 
the court is prohibited from commenting 
on the facts, and the tendency of the 
judicial decisions has been to limit the 
trial courts so strictly by reversal of ail 
eases in which the trial court indicated 
an opinion, however indirectly that opin- 
ion might be expressed upon any con- 
troverted fact, that the tendency of trial 
judges has been to limit their instruc- 
tions to a mere statement of the abstract 
@inciples applicable to any case, elimi- 
natg every assumption of fact except 
the hypothetical assumptions necessary 
for the statement of the judicial prin- 
ciples involved. 

In view of the entrenched position 
of the jury system in public esteem, and 
in view of the fact that, notwithstanding 
whatever imperfections this system may 
have, the rights of our citizens have 


thus far been protected by such systems, | 


any change in it must be proposed 
with considerable hesitation and scruti- 
nized with the utmost care before its 
adoption. 

I am to discuss the question of whether 


or not the decision of the jury should | 


be reached by unanimous concurrence of 
all the members; and yet the mere 
statement of the proposition is somewhat 


misleading because, under a system re- | 


quiring that verdicts snall be the result 
of the unanimous judgment of the mem- 
beis of a jury, failure of a single mem- 
ber to concur with the other jurors re- 
sults in a mistrial which in many cases 
determines the ultimate result in the 
case, being often followed by dismissal 
in a criminal case and by dismissal or 
settlement in a civil case. 

I would hesitate to advance any opin- 
ion before this Bar Association upon any 


question relating to the jury system ap- | 
ee in Pennsylvania, but I am glad to | 


ive to you the benefit of my experi- 
ence under the Constitution of 
fornia which was adopted in 1879. 
This constitution provides that three- 


fourths of the jury may render a verdict | 


in a civil case. After nearly one-half a 
century’s experience under this provi- 
sion of the State constitution, the results 


‘have been so satisfactory that I doubt | 


_if_a single practicing attorney could be 


found who would advocate a return to | : , 
' ; has also greatly enlarged the number | 


| who are eligible to serve. 5 | 
The Magna Charta required a judg- | 


the unanimous verdict. 


“The chances of an agreement _are 
greater where three-fourths of the jury 


may render a verdict. The length of time | 


for deliberation is decreased by reason 
of the fact that it is no longer neces- 


sary to spend time in convincing one, | 


two or three members of the jury, who 
may not be in accord with the majority. 

Instances have occurred where after 
a long and expensive trial a verdict has 
been rendered by three-fourths of the 
juvy where it has been evident that a 
unanimous verdict could not have been 
obtained. Other states such as Idaho, 
Nevada, South Dakota, Utah, Washing- 
ton and Oklahoma have followed the ex- 
ample of California in permitting ver- 
dicts to be rendered by three-fourths of 
the jury in civil cases. 7 


¢ Application of Majority Rule 


In Criminal Cases 


The question that naturally occurs to 
us in connection with this change in the 
judicial system by which a verdict may 


be rendered in a civil case by three- | 


fourths of the jury is: Why cannot the 


same system be applied to criminal | 


cases? 

lt has been applied in some states to 
misdemeanor cases, but in no state to 
felony cases. Lawyers seem very re- 


luctant to change the rule in criminal | 


cascs. 


There has been considerable agitation | 


in California from time to time before 
the various bar associations of the State 
with reference to the question of una- 
nimity in the verdict of the jury in 
criminal cases. 


: ehange in all felony cases, except capital 
ones. 

‘» The obvious reason for so much doubt 
with reference to the advisability of a 

‘verdict by less than a majority in a 
criminal case arises from the serious 
results to the defendant in the event he 
is convicted. Without either advocating 
a change or expressing a positive view 


with reference to the desirability of a | 


change, I desire to call your attention to 
some of the reasons which might be con- 
trolling in connection with such a pro- 
posal. 

The administration of criminal law in 
most jurisdictions has undergone a most 
radical and merciful change in the last 
20. years, due to the inauguration of the 
juvenile court system dealing with 
minors and the new system of probation, 
of indeterminate sentence and _ parole, 
making it possible to treat the adult con- 
victed felon on an entirely new basis. 
Coéhviction of felony no longer means 
death as it did in earlier times, and may 
mean nothing more serious to the de- 
fendant than deprivation of civil rights 
and the requirement to report at certain 
intervals to a probation officer with the 
right to have the case re-opened and dis- 
missed in the event that his conduct dur- 
ing the probationary period is satis- 
factory. 

In the event that the defendant is sen- 
tenced to prison, the period of his con- 
finement under the indeterminate sen- 
tence law depends largely upon his con- 
duct while in prison; and even in case of 


» a sentence to life imprisonment it has | 


been the practice in most jurisdictions to 

» release the prisoner at the end of a com- 
paratively limited period, say 8 years, in 
the event that his conduct is satisfactory. 
The release is usually made upon parole, 
subject to reasonable restrictions and su- 
pervision. 

This parole system operates as a lim- 
itation upon the liberty of the defendant 
‘but at the same time gives him the ad- 
vantage of the supervising officer, who 
not only assists him in getting employ- 
ment, but will advise and counsel him in 
the event that he encounters difficulties 
in re-establishing himself as a worthy 
citizen. 

In so far as the requirement of a 
unanimous verdict in a criminal case was 
based upon the certainty of almost in- 
stantaneous death after conviction, and 
was adopted or adhered to because of the 
rule that the defendant could not be 
represented by counsel and could not take 
the witness stand in his own behalf, the 
rights now given to the defendant secur- 
ing to him the benefit of counsel and 
also the benefit of his own testimony, and 
the extension of greater lenien-y in the 
event of a conviction, have so far modi- 


Cali- | 
| ments heretofore interposed to render a 
citizen competent for jury duty, and to | 


I believe that a majority | 
.of the bar would be in favor of such a |} 





fied the conditions of the trial and its 
consequences, that a reconsideration of 
the principles involved in a unanimous 
verdict in a criminal case is fully justi- 
fied. 

There are other reasons, applicable 
alike to criminal and civil cases, that de- 
serve consideration with reference to the 
common law requirement of a unani- 
mous verdict. The modern tendency is 
to restrict the power of the judge in his 
instructions to the jury and in his con- 
duct of the case so that the jury are 
freed from the control which would 
otherwise be exercised upon them by the 
expressions of opinion by the judge upon 
any controverted question of fact. 

There is no doubt that juries are eager 
to ascertain the opinion of the judge in 
whom they have confidence, and most 
juries grow to have a very great con- 
fidence in the judges with whom they sit 
in the trial of a case. Preventing the 
judge from expressing his opinion, either 
direclty or indirectly, to the jury 
or in their presence, has made the jury 
more independent in their verdicts. 


| Modification of Procedure 


In Trials of Criminals 

In the development of our jury system 
we have endeavored both by legislation 
and judicial decision to give the jury the 
opportunity to freely and fairly discuss 
and determine the questions of fact. 

The common law not only permitted 
advisory instruction by the judge upon 
the facts, subject to the power of the 
jury, of course, to disagree with the 
judge and determine the facts for them- 
selves, but applied to the jury a measure 
of coercion during their consideration of 
the case by depriving them of. light and 
heat and food. Other indignities were 


| heaped upon them in the event of a fail- 


ure to agree. 

Provisions with reference to the com- 
petency of jurors are changed from time 
to time in the various States. The gen- 
eral tendency is to decrease the require- 


render competent all citizens of the dis- 
trict or county in which the case 1s tried. 

The tendency has been to do away 
with the property qualification for 
jurors. The amendment of the constitu- 
tions of. some of the States to make 
women eligible as members of the jury 


ment by one’s peers; but in America, vy 
the Declaration of Independence and by 
the fundamental law of all our States 
and of the nation, all.men are considered 
to be and are treated as equals or peers. 
Consequently every man is liable to be 
judged by a jury composed from the gen- 
eral body of citizens, regardless of their 
wealth or station in society. f ‘ 
In view of these changes, it is quite 


a different matter to now consider the | 


question of the unanimity of a jury to 
reach a verdict. On the other hand, not- 
withstanding the greater liberality in the 
legislative attitude toward the compe- 
tency of citizens for jury duty, their 
actual eligibility is still controlled in a 


| large measure by the selection of a re- 


stricted list of citizens from which 
jurors are to be selected. 
These lists are usually selected by lo- 


| cal legislative bodies, by judges, or by 


jury commissioners. They are charged 
with the responsibility of selecting 
jurors of known integrity and respon- 
sibility. In this way the whole matter of 
jury trial is more or less controlled. 

If the selection of jurors was made 
haphazardly from ali those eligible, or 
by lot—that is to say, if every eligible 
man or woman in the jurisdiction had an 
equal chance of being called to the jury 
box with every other—it is doubtful if 
the jury system would be at all satisfac- 
tory without permitting a verdict to be 
rendered by a fewer number of jurors 
than the whole. With the system of selec- 
tion of the jury panels and with the 
latitude allowed in the examination of 
jurors, touching upon their qualifications 
and bias and prejudice, and.with a rea- 
sonable number of peremptory cha!- 
lenges allowed the parties to exclude a 
certain number of jurors, the system in 
vogue has been workable. 


Majority Decision 
Usually Acceptable 


It is doubtful if anyone originating the 
jury system at this day as a method of 
arriving at a judgment, either in litiga- 
tion between individuals or by the state 
against an individual in criminal cases, 
would think of requiring the unanimous 
verdict of twelve men for the purpose of 


| ariving at a just and correct conclusion. 


We do not require a unanimous judg- 
ment in our legislative bodies, nor in our 
courts of last resort. 

In political elections we are ordinarily 
content with a majority of those vot- 
ing at the polls, and when that require- 
ment is altered by requiring two-thirds 
of all those voting at the polls, as in 
the cases of bond elections, or a majority 
of all the clectors of the district, whether 
voting or not, many complications result. 

We recognize that governments could 
not be carried on if a unanimous vote or 
choice was required on the part of all 
the electors, and that legislation would 
not be enacted, or the decisions of courts 
of last resort rendered in most cases if 
unanimity were required. Boards of di- 
rectors of great corporations and stock- 
holders’ meetings of such corporations 
determine the rights of the stockholders 
in most instances by majority vote. 

Our whole system of government and 
of business relationships is founded upon 
the proposition that in most cases a ma- 
jority should control. In rare exceptions, 
and important matters, such as the con- 
tracting of bonded indebtedness, either 
by a public or private corporation, the 
concurrence of more than a majority may 
be necessary but the jury still remains 
unique amon;; our institutions as a body 
which can only act when its members are 
unanimous. 

The most persuasive reason for a 
change, however, is the fact that where 
such a change has been made it has op- 
erated to the advantage of litigants, has 
expedited trials, and has prevented ex- 
pensive mistrials. 

It seems to me that in view of the 
many changes in our law a careful study 
of the whole problem should be made by 
the bar and by State legislators, with a 
view to the modification of the require- 
ment as to unanimity of verdict. Such 
study will not only involve the consider- 
ation of the jury in civil litigation but 
also in a consideration of the new and 
well established tendency of legislation in 
criminal matters, relating to the treat- 
ment of the convicted criminal. 

The subject of the operation of the 
probation and parole laws, and the Mod. 
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| Topteat Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


M 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 


for them. 


Such a survey will be 


useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Federal and State Funds Jointly Expended 
For Topographic Mapping by Geological Survey 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Nineteenth Article—Geological Survey. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Federal 


Cooperation with the States. 


E 


Dr. George Otis Smith, 


Director, Geological Survey. 


new ones. 


How effective this cooperation has been is shown 
by the fact that during the present fiscal year 36 
contributing approximately 
$760,000 to the mapping and investigative work under 
the Federal Geological Survey, an amount equal to 42 
per cent of the fund appropriated to the Geological 
In the topographic mapping the 
Federal appropriation is being augmented nearly 80 
per cent by State funds, and in the investigation of 
water resources the States are adding about 200 per 


States and Hawaii are 


Survey by. Congress. 


cent. 
* * * 


(THESE figures show unmistakable evidence of the 
growing spirit of cooperation 
What is good for one is better for both. 


Congress has lately recognized the fact that the 
financing of cooperative effort in the measurement of 
river flow should be more equitably divided between 
In this work the rea- 
sons for a dollar for dollar arrangement are similar 
to those now recognized by Congress as applicable to 
the topographic mapping, in which such an arrange- 


agencies. 


State and Federal governments. 


ment has been generally adopted. 
* * x 


BVIOUSLY, Federal, State and other governmental 
agencies have a common interest in the possession 

of adequate base maps covering their territory and 
of authoritative information regarding the natural re- 
sources on which their present prosperity and future 


progress depends. 


By means of such cooperation the States utilize 
the trained, expert personnel, and standardized methods 
of the Geological Survey, the overhead costs are lim- 
ited to one administrative organiaztion instead of being 
multiplied by distribution among many, profitless dupli- 
cation of work and effort is avoided, the results of 
the work have a uniformity that makes them more 
useful, as well as a higher standard that is more widely 
recognized, while other evident economies to the pub- 
lic in the dissemination of authoritative official informa- 


tion are effected. 


Nor is cooperation an unusual thing between the 
Geological Survey and other Federal organiaztions. 


Copyright, 


ification of penalties for felons is not 
within the scope of the subject selected, 
but it may be observea that in California 
and New York, and perhaps in some 
other States, there has been a serious 
effort to modify the penalties imposed 
in criminal cases for the purpose of 
denying leniency and fixing harsher pen- 
alties in the case of habitual criminals. 
This modification, while apparently a 
reaction against the more lenient treat- 
ment provided by recent laws is really 
in complete accord with the principles of 
those laws in that it makes reformation 
easier and more important, and punishes 
more severly the hardened criminal who 
treats occasional punishments for crimes 
as a mere incident, to be expected in 
the criminal career he has adopted as 
a means of livelihood. 

Each State will approach the probiem 
in the light of its past experience; and 
fortunately those more conservative 
States, who continue their present prac- 
tice, will have the benefit of the experi- 
ments in othere States as to a guide to 
them, if and when they decide to modify 
their jury system. 

Pure logic would point to the con- 
clusion that verdicts should be rendered 
by a majority of the jury if the object 
ot the verdict is merely to establish the 
facts in controversy, either by a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence in a civil case, 
or beyond a reasonable doubt in a crimi- 
nal case; but whether this be logic or 
not it is obviously better in the inter- 
ests of the ordrely developments of gov- 
ernment to approach the problem from a 
very conservative standpoint, adhering in 
civil cases to the rule which has worked 
so well in a number of States, and in 
criminal cases adopting an even more 
conservative basis. 

In connection with the trial of crimi- 
nal cases, in considering the changes of 
system, it should be borne in mind that 
the more important criminal case the 
more likelihood there is of an attempt to 
corrupt the jury. With a requirement 
that the verdict should be unanimous the 
corruption of a single juror would neces- 
sarily prevent a verdict unfavorable to 
the party corrupting the juror. 

The jury system depends in its last 
analysis upon the fidelity of the jury; 
upon the weight which they attach to 
their own duty to try the case and ren- 
der a true verdict. This in turn depends 
not only upon the character of the in- 
dividual juror but upon his conception 
of government and of the functions of a 
jury in government. 

If the jury system work better in Eng- 
land that it does in America, as some 
claim, it must be because of the fact that 
practically all of the people have been 
brought up with a high sense of their 
obligation as jurors. In this country we 
have many citizens who do not have this 
traditional background. They come from 
other places in which the jury system is 
either nonexistent or entirely distinct 
from that in this country. 

The increasing number of such citizens 
in the jury box has increased the dif- 
ficulty of the administration of justice 


through the medium of a unanimous | 


jurye 


ARLY in the history of the Geological Survey, 
the critical question—whether the new organ- 
ization was to be a competitor of the several 
State geological surveys or whether it would 

cooperate with them—was answered by a declaration 

of the Federal policy of cooperation, urging the con- 
tinuance of existing State surveys and the creation of 


HIS 
z a 


Services now being rendered by the Geological Survey 
to other Federal Departments, Bureaus and offices, and 
to permittees of the Federal Power Commission, will 
amount by the end of the fiscal year to about $300,000. 


s * * 


function of the Geological Survey in effecting 
country-wide 
within its several authorized fields’ of activity is not 
exercised because of statutory mandate, or even per- 
missive authority, but only because of a growing ap- 
preciation of common interest by all parties to the 
cooperative agreements or arrangements. 

The coordinated effort 1s more efficient in results 
and more economical in costs than possible aggrega- 
tion of individual efforts. 
eral Government, State governments, business inter- 


coordination of investigations 


The whole public—the Fed- 


ests and individual citizens—all are best served by 


cooperation. 


time. 
T° 


between public 
vey. 


An example of intelligent supervision of the public 
domain is found in the work of the Geological Survey , 
in classifying or appraising public lands according to 
their content and value. 
natural resources are and where they are to be found 
is the first essential to efficient administration of a 
conservation policy. 
land have been classified by the Department up to this 


Knowledge as to what the 


Over 500,000,000 acres of public 


ees 


apply the present conservation policy, a new 
line-up of mineral leasing activities was effected 
in the department during 1925 through the organiza- 
tion of a conservation branch in the Geological Sur- 
In this enlarged unit were placed a group of 
geologists, engineers and agricultural experts desig- 
nated to act as technical advisers and administrators in 
the classification of the public lands and in the de- 
termination of their character. 


Another group is charged with the supervision of 
prospecting and mining operations, recording produc- 
tion, determining the rents and royalties under the 


leasing laws, and cooperating with the private opera- 


tors in avoiding waste in the production of minerals 
on the public domain. 


Oil and gas leasing work was also reorganized in 
the conservation branch. 
established under the jurisdiction of district supervisors 
or engineers in charge. 


They were given full authority and responsibility 
to conduct operations and represent the Government 
in problems necessitating immediate decision not in- 
volving departmental policy, in place of the old practice 
of referring all questions of administration to the 
Washington headquarters. 
cation of our administrative practice to centralize au- 
thority but decentralize responsibility. 


Three field divisions were 


This is but another appli- 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of June 29, Charles H. Burke, 


Com- 


missioner of Indian Affairs, will, discuss the 


Affairs. 


Federal and State Cooperation 


Indian 


in 


1928, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


Army Orders 


Maj. Douglas L. Weart, orders of March 
21 revoked; from Fort Humphreys, Va., to 
Savannah, Ga. 

Warrant Officer Edward K. Powell, or- 
ders of June 1 revoked. 

Appointment of Tech. Sgt. Wilfred E. 
Vincent, as warrant officer band leader, is 
announced. 

First Lieut. Dache McC. Reeves, A. C., 
from Wash., D. C., to Kelly Field, Texas. 

First Lieut. Harry G. Montgomery, A. C., 
from Wright Field, Dayton, O., to Kelly 
Field, Texas. 

First Lieut. Walter E. Richards, A. C., 
to Selfridge Field, Mich., upon completion 
of present foreign service tour. 

Each of following-named officers from 
post after name to Philippine Islands: 1st 
Lieut. Charles W. Steinmetz, A. C., Wash., 

D. C.; 2nd Lieut. George A. Whatley, A. 
C., Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Ala.; Capt. 
Benjamin F. Giles, A. C., Fort Leaveriworth, 
Kans.; Ist Lieut. Clarence C, Wilson, A. C., 
Crissy Field, Calif.; 1st Lieut. John D. 
Corkille, Wright Field, Dayton, O.; 1st 
Lieut. C-rley P. McDarment, Langley Field, 
Hampton, Va. 

First Lieut. Lawrénce J. Carr, A. C., to 


St. Paul, Minn., upon completion of pres- | 


ent tour of foreign service. 

Capt. Stephen G. Henry, 
May 19 is revoked. 

Each of following-named officers from 
Fort Benning, Ga.: Capt. Percy G. Black, 
1st Lieut. William H. Bartlett, Ist Lieut. 
Charles B. Leinbach. 

Capt. Herman G. Halverson, Q. M. C., 
from Fort Lewis, Wash., to Hawaiian Dept. 


First Lieut. Conrad P. Hardy, E. C., from 
Fort Lewis, Wash., to Blacksburg. Va. 

First Lieut. John J. Raezer, Q. M. C.,, 
orders of May 11 revoked. 

First Lieut. Albert G. Phillips, I., from 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., to Prairie 
du Chien, Wis. 

Resignation of 2nd Lieut. Ralph Bever- 
idge Robison, M. Administrative C., of his 
commission as an officer of the Army is ac- 
cepted by the President, 

Following-named noncommissioned staff 
officers, Coast Art..C., now at Fort Monroe, 
Va., assigned as indicated: to Fort Preble, 
Me., Staff Sgts. James R. Martin, Lemuel 
R. Williamson; to Boston, Mass., Staff Set. 
Reginald Eke; to the harbor defenses of 
Long Island Sound, Fort H. G. Wright, 
N. Y., Staff Sgt. John A. Rega; to harbor 
defenses of Delaware, Fort DuPont, Del., 
Staff Sgts. Orville B. Hutchinson, Law- 
rence R. Calvert; to the harbor defenses 
of Chesapéake Bay, Fort Monroe, Va., Staff 
Sgt. Homer A. Gooch; to the Coast Art. 
School Detachment, Fort Monroe, Va., Staff 
Sets. Conrad G. Drexel, Eugene Gyselinck, 
Cletus L. Luebbe. 

Following-named officers of Officers Re- 
serve Cor s ordered to active duty at Aber- 
deen Proving Ground, Md.: Capt. Robert 
Joseph Johnson, 2nd Lieut. Edward Roane 
Melton, 2nd Lieut. Louis Mechael Wolford, 
Capt. Howard Logan, Capt. Harold Ellison 
Schofield, Ist Lieut. Henry Raymond Zay- 
otti, 2nd Lieut. Joseph Lewis Carroll. 

Lieut. Col. Peter Joseph Brady, Specialist 
Res., orders of June 16 amended to read 633 
P-2717, A-2190-9. 

Capt. Harry Sanderson Abell, E. C. Res., 
ordered to active duty at Wash.. D. C. 

Second Lieut. Claude Calhoun Skaates, I. 


I., orders of 


Res., ordered to active duty at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. 

Second Lieut. Albert Martin Bates, jr., 
O. D. Res., ordered to active duty at Aber- 
deen Proving Ground, Md. 

First Lieut. John Edgar Redford, 0. D. 
Res., orders of June 11 revoked. 

Second Lieut. Lewis Milton Gravis, A. C. 
Res., orders of June 5 revoked. 

Second Lieut. Gerald Pomeroy Young, A. 
C. Res., ordered to active duty at Chanute 
Field, Rantoul, Il. 

First Lieut. Anthony Levin Merrell, A. C. 
Res., ordered to active duty at Fairfield, O. 
_ Capt. Louis Stoker Connelly, A. C. Res., 
is ordered to active duty at Wright Field, 
Dayton, O. 

First Lieut. Clarence W. Welsh, A. C. 
Res., is ordered to active duty at Middle- 
town, Pa. 

Maj. Emil Francis Norelius, O. D. Res. 
ordered to active duty at Wash., D. C. 

Second Lieut. Archibald Reed Towner, A. 
e _ ordered to active duty at Wash., 

Capt. John Jerry Broughton, A. C. Res., 
ordered to active duty at San Francisco 
Calif. 

Capt. Lee Murphy, A. C. Res,, ordered to 
active duty at Fairfield, O. 

— — Lionel Rosario Carter, A. 
4» Res., ordered to activ fri 
Fieth, besten’ ©. e duty at Wright 


Navy Orders 


_ Ch. Pay Clk. Archie J. McDaniel, det. 
U. S. S. Chaumont; to Navy Freight Office, 
San Pedro, Calif. 

Ship, Boston; to U. S. S. Richmond. 

Pay Clk. Frank L. Bevier, det. U. S. S. 
Richmond; to Ree. Bks., Hampton Rds., Va. 
_ Capt. Gatewood S. Lincoln, det. command 
U. S. S. Colorado; to Coordinator, Ninth 
Area, San Francisco, Cal. 

Comdr. Harry G. Donald, ors. April 3, 

1928, modified; to Navy Yard, Phila., Pa. 
_ Lieut. Comdr. Percy K. Robottom, det. Ist 
Nav. Dist.; to aide to Comdt. Ist Nav. 
Dist. and Comdt., Navy Yard, Boston. Ors. 
June 13, 1918, revoked. 

Lieut. Horace L. de Rivera, det. U. S. S. 
Denver; to Nav. Sta., Key West, Fla. 

Lieut. Alexander B. Holman, det. Navy 
Yard, Puget Sound, Wash.; to Fit. Base 
Force. 

Lieut. Pal L. Meadows, det. aide to 
Comdt., Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif.; to 
aide and flag lieut. on staff, Naval Forces 
Euro} 2 ; 
_ Ens, Robert R. Johnson, det. U. S. §. 
Vestal; to U. S. S. Brooks. 

Ens. Ulysses S. G. Sharp, det. U. S. S. 
New Mexico; to U. S. S. Henderson. 

‘< ~ Isaac B. Polak, (M. C.), det, Navy 

ard, oston; to temp. duty v j 
School, Wash., D.C. = 

Lieut. Earle E. Sullivan, 
Div. 27, Dest. Sqds., 
Hosp., Annapolis, Md. 

Ch. Pharm. Paul V. Tuttle, ors. May 7, 
1928, modified; to 11th Nav. Dist. ; 

Ch. Pay Clk. Clarence B. Archer, det. 
Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va.; to U. S. S. Ne- 
vada. 

Ch. Pay Clk. John W. Hall, det. U. S. S. 
Procyon; to Yard Bks., Navy Yard, Mare 
Island, Calif. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Writner Hostetter, det. Bu. 
. & A; to U. S. S, Arkansas. 

Ch. Pay Clk. George G. Jordan, det. Navy 
Yard, Mare Island, Cal.; to U. S. S. Pro- 
eyon, 


’ 


(M, 
Setg. Fit.; 


C.), det. 
to Nav. 


s 
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New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of 


Altschuler, Charles Herman. 
idiomatic constructions and French sub- 
junctive, ... 56 p. New Haven, Conn. 
The Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor co., 
1928. 28-13580 

Barnes, Albert C. The art in painting, by 

one hundred and fifteen illustra- 
tions. 2d ed., rev. and enl. 560 p. N. 
Y., Harcourt, 1928. 28-13536 

Bell, Enid Hester Chataway Moberly. The 
life and letters of C. F. Moberly Bell, by 
his daughter, with an introduction by 
Sir Valentine Chirol; with 
trations. 326 p. 
press, 1927. 

Bergin, William 
all. 32 p. 
co., 1928. 

Bibescu, Elizabeth 
Poems. 61 p. N. 
1927. 

Braybrooke, 
his philosophy. 167 
W. Daniel co., 1928 28-13533 

Burns, James Anderson. The crucible, a 
tale of the Kentucky feuds, by Burns of 
the mountains. 125 p., illus. Oneida, Ky., 
The Oneida institute, 1928. 28-13549 

Carded woolen manufacturers’ association. 
Wool tariffs for sixty years, a statement 
by the Carded woolen manufacturers as- 
sociation, Boston, Mass., Jan. 16, 1928. 

. Boston, 1928. 28-13552 
Henry M. Analytic physical culture 
golf; home exercises for automatic cor- 
rect form and greater golf. 88 p. 

Chickasha, Okl, Star pub. 1928. 
28-13520 


Augustine. 
N. Y., Commercial stationery 

28-13538 
(Asquith) | principesa. 
Y., Doran company, 

28-13534 
Thomas Hardy and 
p. London, The C. 


Patrick. 


co., 


Daniel, John Franklin, 
branch fishes. 
p. illus. 


1873. 
“Second edition” 332 
Berkeley, Calif., University of 

California press, 1928. 28-13541 
Fowler, Clifton L. The covered woman. 

31 p. Denver, Institute publishing com- 

pany, 1927. 28-13548 
Garrick, David. diary of David Gar- 

rick, being a 

trip to Paris in 1751, now first printed 

from the original ms. and edited 

Ryllis Clair Alexander, with illustrations 

and collotype facsimiles of the ms. 

p. N. Y., Oxford university press, 1928. 


The 


Congress card number 


. French ; Hayes, Samuel Perkins. 


eight illus- | 
London, The Richards ; 

28-13535 | 
Art craft for ; 


The elasmo- ¢ 


record of his memorable , 
“ 


117 ' 


28-13556 | 


Gould, 
poems. 


Gerald. 
31 n. 


Beauty the pilgrim; 
N. Y., Doran, 1927. 


new 


Grieve, C. M. 
future. 
N. Y., Dutton, 1927. 

Harper, Wilhelmina, comp. . Pleasant 
pathways, by ...and Aymer Jay Ham- 
ilton ... illustrated by Maud and Miska 
Petersham. (Treasure trails) 262 p. illus. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. 28-13516 


Albyn: or, Scotland and the 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


A-23062. (S) Mileage — Transportation 
furnished over equalizing route. Where 
there are on or more routes other than 
the official route between two points in- 
volved in a mileage account which equalize 
with the official route (that is, the cost to 
the Government for furnishing transporta- 
tion over such route is the same as over 
the official route) the deduction for trans- 
portation furnished an officer over such 
equalizing route is the same as if trans- 
portation were furnished over the official 
route. 7 Comp. Gen. 498, amplified. 

A-22241. Contracts—Breach—Open-mar- 
ket purchases — Damages — Veterans’ Bu- 
reau. Where a contract for the sale and 
purchase of commodities provides for com- 
plete deliveries prior to a stated time, in 
such quantities and on the dates as re- 
quired by the purchaser, and that on failure 
of the contractor to make deliveries after 
purchaser’s request the goods ordered were 
to be purchased in the open market and 
the contractor charged with the excess 
amounts paid therefor above the contract 
prices, the contractor is chargeable with 
the excess amounts above the contract 
prices paid by the Government for all goods 
purchased in the open market after con- 
tractor’s default in delivery thereof. How- 
ever, in order to charge the contractor with 
the losses sustained by the Government on 
such open market purchases, chere must 
have been a refusal or failure on part of 
the contractor to make delivery of the 
goods ordered, as required by the con- 
tract. 


A-23173. Advance decision to disbursing 
officers. Advance decisions will not be 
rendered at the request of disbursing offi- 
cers as to the legality of payment under 
a contract where the contract has not been 
approved, the material delivered, or the 
voucher approved. 25 Comp. Dec. 653. 

General questions as to legality of a 
proposed procedure are to be submitted for 
decision by the head of the department con- 
cerned. 

A-23238. Commissions—Councils—Boards 
—Authorized by law. The appropriation in 
the act of May 21, 1928, 45 Stat. 630, for 
employment of scientists and technicists 
by contract either part time or intermit- 
tently at not exceeding $20 per day per 
person authorizes the employment of such 
number of individuals as the Secretary of 
the Navy may deem necessary for experi- 
mental or research work under the Bureau 
of Construction and Repair, and the ques- 
tion whether such individuals shall operate 
and report individually or jointly is an 
administrative matter not affecting the 
legality of such employment. The appropri- 
ation does not authorize the creation of a 
commission to operate as such independ- 
ently of the Bureau of Construction and 
Repair, such a commission being prohibited 
by the act of March 4, 1/19, 35 Stat. 1027; 
5 Comp. Gen. 231, 417, 553; 6 id. 140. 


Subscription 


28-28140 } 


(To-day and to-morrow.) 95 p. ; 
28-13559 ; 


j Posgate, Mrs. Helen Belle Smith. 


is at end of last line. 


... Ten years of 
psychological research in schools for the 
blind... (Publications of the Penpsyl- 
vania institution for the instructian of 
the blind, Overbrook, Philadelphia. De- 
partment of research, no. 4.) 16 p, Phila- 
delphia, 1927. 28-13553 

Jakeman, Adelbert M., ed. Pine tree poems. 
+... 174 p. Auburn, Me., Press of Mer- 
rill & Webber co., 1928. 28-13515 

Kaser, Arthur LeRoy. Funny jokes for end 
men. 73 p. Franklin, O., Eldridge 
entertainment house, 1927. 28-135138 

Lewis, Harold MacLean, 1889. Transit and 
transportation, and a study of port and 
industrial areas and their relation to 
transportation. By ... with supplemen- 
tary reports by William J. Wilgus and 
Daniel L. Turner. (Regional survey of 
New York and its environs, vol. iv.) 226 p. 
illus. N. Y., Regional plan of New York 
and its environs, 1928. 28-13547 

Lynch, John Gilbert Bohun. ... The Italian 
Riviera; its scenery, customs, and food, 
with notes upon the Maritime Alps, by 
Bohun Lynch. (The kit bag travel books.) ~ 
271 p. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, * 
Doran & company, inc., 1928. 28-13557 | 

Mattingly, Harold, 1884. Roman coins from ¥ 
the earliest times to the fall of the west- 
ern empire, by Harold Mattingly, with } 
sixty-four plates. (Methuen’s handbooks ; 
of archaeology.) 300 p. London, Meth-3 
uen, 1928. 28-13558 * 

Meneely, Alexander Howard. The War de- 
partment, 1861; a study in mobilization 
and administration, by A. Howard Me- 
neely, (Studies in history, economics and 
public law, ed. by the Faculty of po- 
litical science of Columbia university, no.7 
300.) 400 p. N. Y., Columbia university 
press, 1928. 28-13550 

National crime commission. European meth-2 
ods and ideas of penal treatment; a re-*% 
port submitted to the Sub-committee of *« 
the National crime commission on par- 
dons, parole, probation, penal laws and 
institutional correction. Frank O. Low- 
den, chairman, Louis N. Robinson, sec- 
retary. 14 p. New York, 1927. 28-13554 

Partridge, William. Dictionary of bacterio- 
logical equivalents, French-English, Gere 
man-English, Italian-English, Spanish- 
English. 140 p. London, Bailliere, Tin- 
dall and Cox, 1927. 28-13545 

Phillips memorial art gallery, Washington, 
D. C. A bulletin of the Phillips collection 
containing catalogue and notes of inter- 
pretation relating to a Tri-unit exhibition 
of paintings & sculpture, February to 
May 1928, Tuesday, Saturday and Sun- 
day, two to six o’clock. 62 p. illus. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Phillips memorial gallery, 
1928. 28-13540 

os Ae 
vanced French composition. (Oxford 
French series, by American scholars, 
general editor: R. Weeks.) 206 p. N. Y., 
Oxford university press, 1928. 28-13512 

Rochester, Loretto M. New natural primer, 
rhyme and story, by ... and Fred W. 
Robbins. 128 p. illus. N. Y., F. M. Am- 
brose co., 1927. 28-13581L 

Rodgers, Martin A. A handbook of stunts, 
by . . ._with an introduction by Jesse 
Feiring Williams. 515 p. illus. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1928. 28-13517 

Shakespeare association, London. ... A se- 
ries of papers on Shakespeare and the 
theatre, together with papers on Edward 
Alleyn and early records illustrating the 
personal life of Shakespeare, by mem- 
bers of the Shakespeare association. 239 
p. London, Pub. for the Shakespeare as- 
sociation by H. Milford, 1927. 28-13532 

Spink, Josette Eugenie. Adventures de la 
famille Gautier, by ... and Violet Mills, 
illustrated by Marguerite Davis. 249 p. 
illus. Boston, Ginn, 1928. 28-13582 

Symon, Alexander. The new geometry com- 
plete; the agreed scheme drawn up by 
the Incorporated association of assistant 
masters in cooperation with the Educa- 
tional institute of Scotland. Including 
the planes and solid figures section which 
extends and completes the -ourse. 656 p. 
Glasgow, R. Gibson & sons, 1927. 

28-13544 

Track and field athletics for girls; instruc- 
tions for acquiring correct form, with a 
suggested programme of competition and 
recommendations for officials conducting 
a track meet, including rules for events 
especially suitable for field day. (Spald- 
ing “red cover” series of athletic hand- 
books, no. 69R.) 151 p. illus. N. Yo 
American sports publishing co., 1928, 

. 28-13518 

Untermeyer, Louis, ed. Modern American 
and British poetry, edited with sugges- 
tions for study. Rev. and enl. 496 p. 
N. Y., Harcourt, 1928. 28-18514 

Walker, Horatio. Horatio Walker, by F. 
Newlin Price. 13 p. New York & Mon- 
treal, L. Carrier & co., 1928. 28-18537 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 


Report of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Maryland. April 26, 1928. Apply at Naval 
Academy. (8-7222) 

Monthly Report of Activities of State and 
Municipal Employment Service Cooperat- 
ing with United States Employment Serv- 
ices. April, 1928. Apply at Employment 
Service. (24-62) 

Survey of Negro Colleges and Universities, 
Section of Bulletin, 1928, No. 7. Chapter 
V, Arkansas. Issued by the Bureau of 
Education. Price 5 cents. 

List of the Several Collection Districts, with 
names and addresses of Collectors. Ap- 
ply at Bureau of Internal Revenue, (Re- 
vised May 16, 1928. 28-26471 

Arrangement Effected by Exchange of Notes 
between the United States and Great 
Britain regarding the releases of prop 
erty seized under the American and Brit- 
ish Trading with the Enemy Act. Treaty 
Series No, 754-A. Price 5 cents. 28-26470 

List of Publications of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, Department of Labor. Compiled 
January 3, 1928. Apply at Bureau. 

(23-11157) 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 
reference used is the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


PAGE TEN 


German Industry 
Slackens After 


Expansion Period 


Agent General for Repara- 
tion Says Reaction Is 
Too Recent for 
Analysis. 


[Continued from Page 7.] : 
ean hardly avoid causing a setback in 
the promising growth which has recently 
taken place in German export trade. As 
for the internal market, some price re- 
sistance on the part of consumers has 
already manifested itself, and it is cor- 
respondingly difficult to reconcile with 
it the policy of attempting further price 
increases at this time. 

German industry is thus placed under 
pressure from both sides. Large basic 
costs press upon it on one side and limi- 
tations operating against further price 
increases restrain it on the other. It is 
possible, of course, that the process of 
reorganization which industry carried 
through in 1925 and 1926 can be carried 
further, and that increased manufactur- 
ing efficiency can withstand the effects of 
higher costs without recourse to higher 
prices. There is reason to suppose from 
the published earnings of industry dur- 
ing 1927 and the sums charged off to de- 
preciation, in some cases generous, that 
such a readjustment can come about 
gradually and voluntarily. In that case 
a forced readjustment with its adverse 
implications upon the condition of busi- 
ness in general will be avoided. But it 
is still too early to foresee which course 
developments Will take. 

Recent recessions have reduced the 
volume of production in Germany from 
the extraordinary totals reached around 
the first of the year to substantially 
those of a year ago, itself a period of 
active business. 
decline in the volume of production may 
indicate only an interruption in the 
process of growth, which had been fairly 
constant since the spring of 1926. 


Up to the present, the | 


At | 


a 
INDEX 





any rate, the changes thus far have been | 


over too short a period to permit any 
basic conclusions to be drawn as to the 
long-term tendency. 

For purposes of 
available figures showing the 
volume of German production and trade 
in comparison with the past will be left 
in this chapter to speak for themselves, 
except when particular developments call 
for special comment. The 


condensation, the 


present | 


following | 


diagram and table give the figures of the | 
Reich Statistical Office’s index of pro- | 
duction, which covers 14 commodities. It | 


is the broadest authoritative production 
index in Germany, but it cannot be as- 
sumed to be fully representative. Its 
general course, however, coincides fairly 
well with the trend of figures from such 
industries as report in terms of quantity 
the volume of their product.on. 

The course of production in the basic 
industries of iron and steel and coal con- 
forms in general outline with the fore- 
going index. These industries since the 
first of the year have carried through 
price adjustments which are bound fo 
affect production costs in other indus- 
tries and to influence the cost of living 
as well. In January the steel syndicate, 
which is in practically complete control 
of the German steel industry, increased 
prices following a rise in wages, and in 
May a further increase was made fol- 
lowing an advance in coal prices. The 
result of the successive increases was to 
raise the price of raw ingots 6.7 per ceftt, 
of bar iron 5.2 per cent, of thick sheets 
7.8 per cent, and of other qualities of 
steel accordingly. The advance in coal 
prices, permission for which was offi- 
cially given, dated from May 1, and also 
was attributed to wage increases. It 
was so framed as to yield the producers 
an average additional return of 1 reichs- 
mark per ton on aggregate sales. The 
price of so-called standard coal was 
raised 2 reichsmarks per ton in non- 
competitive districts, so as to permit the 
retention of competitive prices in those 
parts of Germany where foreign coal is 
readily obtainable. The price of 
briquettes and coke were left unchanged. 

In the iron and steel industry orders 
from the domestic market are reported 
to have declined. On the other hand, ex- 
ports of steel and steel products have 
shown a_ steady increase in . recent 
months in harmony with a quickened 
demand for steel on the world market. 
Domestic consumption of coal has fully 
kept pace with production; exports have 
somewhat diminished as compared with 
a year ago, but stocks on hand have 


altered little during the past 12 months. | 


While the figures most recently re- 
ceived showed some slight decline in the 
volume of domestic trade, it, neverthe- 
less continues in the main to run some- 
what higher than a year ago. The fig- 
ures in many of the trade series are one 
or two months old or even more when 
they become available, and are thus a 
little slow in reflecting changes in the 
trend of trade. Those at hand, however, 
confirm the evidence given by the vol- 
ume of currency in circulation and the 
various production figures available in 
showing a high present level of business 
activity. Freight car traffic, for example, 
has shown the usual seasonal rise since 
the first of the year and until very re- 
cently was running 3 or 4 per cent 
higher than a year ago. Reichsbank 
clearings are running 15 to 20 per cent 
higher than a year ago and postal check 
traffic 10 or 15 per cent higher. This is 
noteworthy in view of the fact that a 
year ago business was expanding rapidly 
and the stock market was unusually 
active. The Reich Statistical Office’s 
index for orders received, which is lim- 
ited to five industries, shows, on the 
other hand, a somewhat lower degree of 
activity than a year ago. 

Figures for retail trade thus far 
available cover the period only up to the 
end of March, 1928. Sales at retail have 
faithfully reproduced the seasonal- ten- 
dencies of former years, but on a sub- 
stantially higher level. Similarly, the 
figures of consumption do not go beyond 
the first quarter of 1928. The increase 
in meat consumption is particularly pro- 
nounced. The other items, partly for 
technical reasons, show strong seasonal 
fluctuations which, however, do not alter 


f the clearly marked increase from one 


year to the next. 


To be continued in the issue of 
June 29. 
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Summary of All News Contained i 


Accounting 


See under Taxation and Banking- 
Finance headings. 


Aeronautics 


The Department of the 
nounces the probable breaking of an- 
other airplane record by 
Arthur Gavin, who ascended 16,000 
feet with a load weighing 2,000 kilo- 
grams (4,400 pounds.) 

Page 3, Col. 3 


| 
| 
| 
' 
1 


Seaplane base being built at Calais | 


to handle traffic to England. 


Page 1, Col. 1 ' 


Agriculture 


Revision of regulations on five-leafed ; 


pine shipments and embargo on fruit 
and rose stocks are discussed. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Weekly weather and crop bulletin, 
for week ended June 
Weather Bureau. 


Commission on proposed increase in 


tariff rates on tomatoes. 


Page 4, Col. 2 | 


Changes shown in distribution of 


crops. 


Economie difficulties found to 
main reason people leave farms. 


Page 1, Col. 2 ; 


Associations 


Secretary of Navy discusses advis- 
ability of applying majority rule in 
jury verdicts in address to Pennsyl- 
vania Bar Association. 


Navy an-} 


Lieutenant : 


27, issued by the | 


Page 4, Col. 3 
Continuation of hearing before Tariff | 


' 
Page 1, Col. 3 
be i 
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Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Full text of section of report of 
Agent General for Reparations deal- 
ing with domestic business conditions in 


Germany. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Weekly market review, for week 
ended June 27, issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
Page 4, Col. 1 ; 
Super-power development in British 
Isles offers expanding market for Amer- 
ican electrical appartus. 
Page 1, Col. 6 } 
Weekly index of business: Charts } 
prepared by the Department of Com- ! 
merce. 
Page 4, Col. 3 | 


| Congress 


epresentative Tilson, House Major- 
ity Leader, reviews record of Congress 
at past session; Merchant Marine Act 
termed most important piece of con- 

structive legislation. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Corporations 


District Court for Southern District 
of Illinois upholds statute on taxing 
of corporations. (St. Louis Southwest- 
ern Railway Co. v. Emerson.) 

Page 8, Col. 1 


Cotton 


Weather Bureau announces that in 
the future its weekly weather and crop ! 
bulletin will not contain estimates of 
damages suffered by the cotton crop as 
a result of the activities of the boll 
weevil. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Court Decisions 


Page 1, Col. 1} 


Automotive Industry 


Comparative figures, by four-week 


periods, of death from automobile ac- 


Col. 7 | 


cidents in 1926, 1927 and 1928. 
Page 2, 
Ratio of persons to automobiles said 
te show steady increase. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Bankin g-F inance 


Summary of ‘business and financial 
conditions during May by Federal Re- : 
in | 


serve Board, showing increases 

sales in wholesale and retail trade. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Daily decisions of the Accounting Of- 
fice. 


Page 9 | 


Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7 


Review of silver stocks in Shanghai ; 


for week ended June 20. 


Page 7, Col. 4 | 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7 
See under Railroads heading. 


Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the Govern- . 


ment. 


Page 9 


Books and publications received by 
the Library of Congress. 
Page 9 


Claims 


Doubiful status of mining claims 
remedied by decree of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia in 
oil shale placer mining case, sustain- 
ing right of the Government to refuse 
title where claimant breaches require- 
ments, says Assistant Solicitor of the 
Department of Interior. 


Page 1, Col. 2 : 


Commerce-Trade 


Department of Commerce advised 
that demand of American tourists for 
American cigarettes is 
market among natives 
countries. 


of foreign 


Page 1, Col. 4 + 
Summary of business and financial ! 


conditions during May by Federal Re- 
serve Board, showing increases 
sales in wholesale and retail trade. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


developing ; 


in! 


: See Special Index and Digest of Tax : 
| Decisions on Page 5. 


Customs 


Customs court rules on classification 
of chair backs and seats made of wool, 
dressed sheepskin, rawhide leather and 
“kidstripes.” 


Page 4, Col. 7 
District of Columbia 


Compensation Commission designates 
employers who come within the new 
compensation act of the District of 
Columbia. 


Page 2, Col. 2 
Education 


School pamphlet issued by Kansas 
_ Utilities Information Bureau was en- 
‘ dorsed by educators of Kansas, accord- | 
ing to testimony before Federal Trade | 
Commission investigating activities of | 
public utilities. 


| 
| 


Page 3, Col. 2 | 


| Electrical Industry 


Report on electrical research shows | 
. that differences in relative value of | 
the volt in six countries are slight. i 
Page 2, Col. 1: 
Super-power development in British { 
[sles offers expanding market for Amer- 
ican electrical apparatus. 


Page 1, Col. 6 ! 
' Foreign Affairs 


Department of State announces that | 
American citizens owning property in ! 
Austria are given until August 15 to ! 
make declaration of rights not con- ! 
tained in opened registers of land in | 
Vienna district. ' 

Page 3, Col. 5 } 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Robe ' 
Carl White, returning from a visit to ! 
_ 17 countries, says Europe is prosperous 

and friendly to us. 


Full text of section 


of report 
Agent General 


for Reparations deal- 


t Germany. 


Secretary of State Kellogg and the 
Ambassador of France, Paul Claudel, 
confer on status of. proposed treaty for 
* renunciation of war. 

Page 1, Col. 6 





Customer-Ownership 
Favored by Utilities 


More Than 11,000,000 Patrons 
Said to Have Owned Stock. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
Hungerford book is used in other schools | 
outside of Rochester? A. I do not. 

Q. March 11, 1927, there is another 
reference to the Hungerford book which 
Mr. Fisher described as the text book on 
public utilities prepared by a committee 
representing utilities and the Rochester 
educational authorities. A. That is the 
book which we have been discussing. 
Lectures Delivered 
By Mr. Ripley 

Q. It is stated here that Mr. Anderson 
referred to a series of lessons on elec- 
tricity prepared by the Washington State 
Committee on Public Utility Information 
and distributed in the schools there, and 
that the committee recommend to its 
committee the preparation and distribu- 
tion of a pamphlet containing simple 
technical information about gas and 
electricity and economics, and regulation 
of utilities suitable for use by schools or 
the preparation of any of these pam- 
phlets we have heard about. A. That 
was the beginning of the “Servants of 
Progress.” 

Q. That came at the suggestion made 
by Mr. Anderson? A. Yes. 

Q. Based on something which had been 
done in the schools of Washington? in 
the schools there? A. It is so reported. 

Who is Mr. Anderson? A. He 
was at that time director of public rela- 
tions. I think he has a position with the 
Niagara Falls Power Company. 

Q. The same month shows that Mr. 


C. M. Ripley had been delivering illu- 
strated lectures before certain junior 
high schools; do you know to what extent 


Carl White, returning from a visit to 


Gov't Topical Survey 


ing with domestic business conditions in | 


Page 7, Col. 5 |} 


First of three railroads to be built 
across Pyrenees Mountains to be 
opened in July. 

Page 6, Col. 4 


Australia plans expenditure of $1,- | 
000,000 for expansion of civil aviation. | 
Page 6, Col. 5 } 


Jefferson Caffery appointed minister { grams (4,400 pounds.) 


to Colombia. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Motion picture exposition to be held 
in July at Munich, Germany. 


Page 2, Col. 6 i 


Radio station is planned at port of 


Manzanillo, Mexico. 


Page 2, Col. 7 
Seaplane base being built at Calais 


» to handle traffic to England. 


Page 1, Col. 1 


Forestry 


Revision of regulations on five-leafed 
pine shipments and embargo on fruit 
and rose stocks are discussed. 


Page 1, Col, 3 
Gov’t Personnel 


Legislation doing away with jurisdic- 


, tion of Bureau of Efficiency and Per- 
j; sonnel Classification Board over Civil 
Service employes of the Government is : 


advocated on behalf of Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Representative Tilson, House Major- 
ity Leader, reviews record of Congress 


| at past session; Merchant Marine Act 


termed most important piece of con- 
structive legislation, 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Assistant Secretary of Labor Robe 
17 countries, says Europe is prosperous 
and friendly to us. 


Page 1, Col. 6 ' 
Secretary of Navy discusses advis- | 


' ability of applying majority rule in | 


jury verdicts in ad@ress to Pennsy]l- | 
vania Bar Association. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Jefferson Caffery appointed minister 
to Colombia. 
Page 2, Col. 1 | 


Geological Survey—Article by Dr. | 
George Otis Smith, Director of Geologi- 
cal Survey. 

Page 9, Col. 3 ! 


Judiciary 


Secretary of Navy discusses advis- 


ability of applying majority rule in | 


jury verdicts in address to Pennsyl- 
vania Bar Association. 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Labor 


Compensation Commission designates 
employers who come within the new 


compensation act of the District of | 


Columbia. 


Page 2, Col. 2 | 


Leather 


Customs court rules on classification | 
of chair backs and seats made of wool, | 


dressed sheepskin, rawhide leather and 
“kidstripes.” 


Mines and Minerals 


Doubtful status of mining claims 
remedied by decree of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia in 
oil shale placer mining case, sustain- 


; ing right of the Government to refuse 
' title where claimant breaches require- 
Page 1, Col. 6 \ 
of j 


ments, says Assistant Solicitor of the 
Department of Interior. 

: Page 1, Col. 2 

Review of silver stocks in Shanghai 
for week ended June 20. 


Page 7, ‘Col. 4 
Motion Pictures 


_ Motion picture exposition to be held 
in July at Munich, Germany. 
Page 2, Col. 6 


mission and the Water Power Company 
in New York State. 
Q. What information did you have on 


Public Utilities 


| Railroads 


| throughout New York State? 


| I cannot say. 


Mr. Ripley has delivered similar speeches | the Ontario situation? A, Material data 
A. I be- | from reports. 

lieve he delivered some in Brooklyn. I Q. Whose reports? A. The Ontario 

know he delivered one in Rochester, be- | Commission’s reports. 

cause I heard him there. Outside of that Q. What use did you understand the 

Commercial was going to make of 

that information? A. They wanted to 


Q. In the meeting of April 22, 1927, at 
print it. 


is a report by which it appears that 
somebody connected with the Rochester 
Company has secured certain publica- 
tions of the League of Women Voters. 
Isn’t it New York League of Women 
Voters? A. Yes. 

Q. It was decided that these publica- 
tions were largely in the nature of public 
ownership propaganda and then it was 
decided to furnish each of the district 
chairmen of the women’s section with 
copies of this material. Was that done? 
A. I do not know; Mr. Chapin can tell 
you. 

Q. About how much money does your 
committee receive and disburse in the 
course of a year? A. We disbursed the 
last fiscal year $40,417.88. 

Q. Have you got a memorandum 
showing some of the detail of that distri- 
bution? A. Salaries and general office 
expenses, $30,000; newspaper subscrip- 
tions, $1,536. 

Q. Printing and mailing $6,825? 
Yes. 

Q. Then you have these expenditures 
year by year? A. Yes. 


Ontario Commission 
Reports Analyzed 


Q. For what purpose? <A. I cannot 
exactly say. The question was whether 
I had such material. The matter that 
was alive at that time was the Gover- 
nor’s recommendation of the power au- 
thority in New York State which would 
have been in some respects at least com- 
parable to the Ontario Commission. He 
had made speeches in-which he said, in 
effect that in Ontario consumers were 
being powered to vastly better advantage 
than in New York State, and used that 
as an argument in favor of legislation he 
proposed. The Commercial I gather did 
not believe it. They asked me if I had 
material which would show what was 
happening in Ontario and in. New York 
State. 

. And you gave them the material? 
A. | A. I gave them the material. 

Q. And according to your material the 
Governor was wrong? A. According to 
the reports of the Ontario Commission 

Q. March 8, 1926, you report that the | as they were analyzed and statistics 
New York Commercial was planning |.from the Public Service Commission of 
numerous articles and editorials relative 
to water power situation in New York, 
and asks you for certain information? 

». ves. 

Q. What information did they ask you 
for? A. They asked me for infermation | 


very well. 

Q. Who made the analysis that you 
have just referred to? A. Mr. Chapin 
and Mr. Carpenter, whose authority was 


the State, New York State was doing | 


National Defense 


The Department of the Navy an- : 


Che Auited States Daily 


nounces the probable breaking of an- , 


other airplane record by Lieutenant 
Arthur Gavin, who ascended 16,000 
feet with a load weighing 2,000 kilo- 


Page 3, Col. 3 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 

Department .of the Navy. 

: Page 9 

Changes in high commands in Navy 
announced by Navy Department. 

Page 3, Col. 7 

Board is appointed to study safety 

of submarines, 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of War. 


Oil 


Doubtful status of mining claims 
remedied by decree of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia in 
oil shale placer mining case, sustain- 


Page 9 


' 
' 
| 
. 


‘ 


ing right of the Government to refuse | 


title where claimant breaches require- 
ments, says Assistant Solicitor of the 
Department of Interior. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Eight bids received to supply oil to 
vessels of the Merchant Fleet Corpora- 
tion. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Patents 


Court of Appeals of D. C. reverses 
decision rejecting claims to device for 
preheating air in furnace. (Ex Parte 
Foltz.) 

Page 8, Col. 6 


| Public Health 


Comparative figures, by four-week 
periods, of death from automobile ac- 


| cidents in 1926, 1927 and 1928. 


Page 2, Col. 7 

Public Health Service studies health 
hazards from dust in six industries. 

Page 2, Col. 4 


School pamphlet issued by Kansas 
Utilities Information Bureau was en- 


| dorsed by educators of Kansas, accord- 


ing to testimony before Federal Trade 
Commission investigating activities of 
public utilities. 
Page 3, Col. 2 
Continuation of excerpts from trans- 
eript of testimony by Frederick W. 
Crone, director of the New York State 
Public Utilities Information Bureau, be- 
fore the Federal Trade Comission on 
May 28. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
proves acquisition by the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Company of Vir- 
ginia, of the Russell Telephone Com- 
pany. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
Public Health Service studies health 
hazards from dust in six industries. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


See under Railroad and Shipping 
headings. 


Radio 


Radio station is planned at port of 


| Manzanillo, Mexico. 
Page 4, Col. 7 | 


_ Page 2, Col. 7 


Decisions on railroad rate cases made 
public June 27 by Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Retail Trade 


Summary of business and financial 
conditions during May by Federal Re- 
serve Board, showing increases in 
sales in wholesale and retail trade. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Page 6 


Science 


Report on electrical research shows 
that differences in relative value of 
the volt in six countries are slight. 


Page 2, Col. 1 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


{ 


| 
| 


Q. Was the information published in 
the New York Commercial? A. It was. 


Q. And prepared by you? 
Largely. 

Q. Underaking to show to their read- 
ers that the Governor was wrong. Is 
that right? A. That was the net effect. 

Q. And the contribution that you 
made was to introduce the figures from 
the Ontario report? A. I did not intro- 
duce them. I took the results of the 
analysis and put them into newspaper 
shape. 

Q. In the second annual meeting of 
your committee held June 13, 1924, you 
reported a number of columns of reprint 
of material sent out by you? A. Yes. 

Q. In the year then noted you had 
clipped 372 columns? A. Yes. 

Q. This volume of reprint, you make 
a copy of the New York Times, 46 pages, 
devoting every item to gas and electric 
industry? A. That is what I concluded. 


Q. Then you state a good proportion 
of this material thus printed, as made 
up of editorials either taken practically 
word for word from thé bulletin, are 
based on some article in the bulletin; 
was that true? A. That was true. 

Q. These advertisements you reported 
in 1922 were appearing in 55 papers with 
a combined circulation of over one mil- 
lion? A. That was as near as we could 
check it. ; 

Q. In this report of September 20, 
1922, you reported the cities where the 
papers were located that used your ma- 
terial? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The number of items and the num- 
ber of column inches? A. Yes, sir. 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony on May 28 before the Federal 

Trade Commission in its investiga- 


A. 


each 


Today’s Issue 


° e 
Shipping 
Representative Tilson, House Major- 
ity Leader, reviews record of Congress 
at past session; Merchant Marine Act 
termed most important piece of con- 
structive legislation. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Eight bids received to supply oil to 
vessels of the Merchant Fleet Corpora- 
tion. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Social Welfare 


Care of dependent children in their 
own homes is urged by the assistant 
to the chief of the Children’s Burean. 


Page 2, Col. 5 
Tariff 


Continuation of hearing before Tariff 
Commission on proposed increase in 
tariff rates on tomatoes. 

Page 4, Col. 2 


Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals rules that 
where an individual was appointed by 
the governor of a State under State 
law and performed duties prescribed by 
that law he was an officer of the State 
and salary paid to him as such officer 
is exempt from Federal income tax. 
(Winthrop Coffin, et al. trustees vy, Com- 
missioner.) 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit holds that surety company is 
not liable on bond for payment of tax 
after tax has been extinguished by 
statute of limitations. (U. S. v. John 
Barth & Co. et al.) 

Page 5, Col. 6 

District Court for Southern District 
of Illinois upholds statute on taxing 
of corporations, (St. Louis Southwest- 
ern Railway Co. v. Emerson.) 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Explanation given of tax on admis- 
sions to theatres and places of amuse- 
ment, operative after midnight June 28. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Calendar of hearings of the Board 

of Tax Appeals scheduled for Michigan. 
Page 5, Col. 5 

Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. 

Page 5, Col. 4 

See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 5. 


Tobacco 


Department of Commerce advised 
that demand of American tourists for 
American cigarettes is developing 
market among natives of foreign 


countries. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Trade Practices 


Trade Commission hears castile soap 
arguments. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Veterans 


Legislation doing away with jurisdic- 
tion of Bureau of Efficiency and Per- 
sonnel Classification Board over Civil 
Service employes of the Government is 
advocated on behalf of Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

Page 3, Col. 1 


Weather 


Weather Bureau announces that in 
the future its weekly weather and crop 
bulletin will not contain estimates of 
damages suffered by the cotton crop as 


* a result of the activities of the boll 


weevil. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Weekly weather and crop bulletin, 
for week ended June 27, issued by the 
Weather Bureau. 
Page 4, Col. 3 


Wholesale Trade 


Summary of business and financial 
conditions during May by Federal Re- 
serve Board, showing increases in 
sales in wholesale and retail trade. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Customs court rules on classification 
of chair backs and seats made of wool, 
dressed sheepskin, rawhide leather and 


“kidstripes.” 
Page 4, Col. 7 


August 15 Set to Declare 


volume, 








Austrian Property Rights 


[Continued from Page 3.) } 
up to the time of its reconstruction, In 
order to observe the order of rank of 
the land-register rights) Section 3, sub- 
paragraph 3, of the ordinance of August 
9, 1927, Federal Statute Book No. 248, in 
the wording according to article II, point 
1, of the ordinance of November 23, 1927, 
Federal Statute Book No. 327 are asked 
to file their declarations not later than 
August 15, 1928, with the Provincial 
Court for Civil Matters in Vienna, I. 
Herrengasse 17, orally between 9 a. m. 
and 1 p. m. or in writing. 

With the exception of the case of in- 
clusion in the “Reihungsvormerk,” no 
change in the obligation for announce- 
ment takes place by the fact that the 
right to file a claim is shown by a court 
settlement, or that proceedings - insti- 
tuted by the parties referring to his 
right are pending before Court. 

IIl.—At the same time, in accordance 
with Section 14 of the law of July 25, 
1871, Imperial Statute Book No. 96 and 
Section 8, subparagraph 2 of the ordi- 
nance of August 9, 1927, Federal Statute 
Book No. 248, those persons, who con- 
sider themselves injured in their rights 
through the existence or the civil or- 
der of rank of a registration, are asked 
to raise their protest not later than Au- 
gust 15, 1928, with the Provincial Court 
for Civil Matters in Vienna, I. Herren- 
gasse 17, orally between 9 a, m. and 1 
p. m. or in writing, failing which the 
registration obtains the effect of a land 
register entry. 

A return to the ‘former state _be- 
cause of neglect to file claims within 
the term fixed in the edict, or a pro- 


making a comparison between the opera- 
tions of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Com- 


at that time or had been up to then or 
within a short time of that period the 
engineer of the association, 


tion of public utilities, will be con- 


tinued in the issue of June 29. ties is inadmissible. 


longation of the latter for certain par- 


Annual Cumulative Index r 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


Mr. White Finds 
Europe Is Happy | 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


And Prosperous | 


Assistant Secretary of Labor} 

Asserts Nations Are Re- | 
covering From Condi- 

tions Left by War. 4 > 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


people evinced a spirit of welcome to 


Americans. 


“Belgium is rich. There is every evi- § 


dence of prosperity and progress in that 4 


country. 
“In all the European countries, with | 


tion, I found a disposition to standard- 
ize manufactures, clothing, food, lux- 
uries, ete. Even the rents are stand- 
ardized. Some of them may have lower 
original prices but the supplementary 


i 


one exception and that I will not men- | 


‘fl 


charges, including such things for in- | 


stance as State, city, police and other 
taxes, bring the price level up to the 
standard of uniform prices the con- 
tinent over. 

“All Europe has the same problems 
of wages, unemployment and other labor 
problems along with the prosperous trend 
of the countries. The wage earners of 
Europe as a whole are inarticulate. One 
can get the views of the manufacturers, 
the employers, the Government author 
ties on any labor problems but reaching - 
the masses for their opinions on those 
matters is difficult. That is the impres- 
sion I gathered. 

Fighting Communism. 

“There is, of course, socialism and com- 
munism in Europe. There are varying 
forms of the socialism, some of a mod- 
erate order and some of a radical order. 
The governments are fighting the ultra- 
radical communists. They are not fight- 
ing the socialists of the moderate class, 
many of whom are merely idealists, Al- 
most all the governments are active in 
the movement to repel the trend of ab- 
solute communism; they are fighting 
against the development and spread of 
radicalism all along the line. The gov- 
ernments are trying to solve these radi- 
cal problems in a conservative way, to 
avoid disturbing general conditions in 
their countries, 

“There is overpopulation in all the 
countries of Europe except in France. 
There the conditions are about the same 
as three years ago. 

“I found a considerable number of 
prominent men in the various countries 
who believe that the only solution of 
their troubles is birth control. They 
feel that it would be a panacea for’ all 
their problems. Of course that would 
be the last stand of some of the idealists 
of Europe. 

“There is lacking in many of the 
countries of Europe the spirit of coop- 
eration between capital and labor. They 
do not have the view of the American 
employer that the more he gives to those 
working for him the better it is forg 
himself. 

“My examination into the conditions 
of our immigration work abroad was 
very satisfactory. Our system of ex- 
amination of applicants both by the 
medical officials and by our immigration 
inspectors prior to the departure of the 
immigrants, is working very well every- 
where. It is working satisfactorily not 
only from the Government standpoint 
but from the standpoints of the alien 
and of the countries from which the 
departures occur. The system is work- 
ing smoothly in every country I visited. 


“The number of alien applicants for ‘| 


immigration into the United States is 
large in every one of these countries, far 
in excess of the quota limitations. There 
are many times the number of these 
applicants as compared with the number 
to which the quotas are restricted under 
the immigration laws. s 

“Take Germany, for instance, the 
books at the American consulates are* 
open for inspection for two weeks only, 
during the year, and notice given in the 
newspapers so that the applications will 
be filed during that period for facilita- 
tion of handling of the applications 
within the restrictive limits. If these 
books were thrown open for the whole 
year and the applications received eon 
out limit of time or number, there would) 
be thousands more. Applications for im- 
migration visas in England would be 
enough in that event for 10 years ahead. 
The same would be true of Germany and 
Poland and others. 

“T found that the countries of Europe 
are accepting our restrictive Jaw as a 
permanent policy. They are cooperating 
in spirit accordingly and are finding 
other methods of solving the problem of 
their overpopulation. ; 

“J visited altogether 17 countries., 
They were fairly prosperous generally,, 
their citizens as a whole rather happy’ 
and contented, their business and indus- 
trial activities going on very well and 
their spirit toward the United States 
friendly.” 


Decrease Shown in Deaths 
From Automobile Accidents 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
mobile accidents within city limits or out- 
side were received from all of the *77 
cities reporting. In these cities in this 
four-week period, the total number of 
deaths from automobile accidents was 
498, but only 410 of these were due to 
accidents within city limits. Deaths from 
automobile accidents: 
7 Four Weeks 
ending— 


52 Weeks 
ending— 


Je. 16, Je. 18, Je. 16, Je. 18, 
1928 1927 1928 1927 


75 
37 
64 
168 
61 
142 
27 
124 
39 
73 
37 
802 
129 
248 
91 
AP, 
30 


7,198 
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Baltimore 
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Chicago ....see.. 
Cicinnati 
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Dayton 
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Total (67 cities) 





